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WITH BEAUTIFUL MUSIC AT CHRISTMAS 




The family will always remember this Christmas if you give 
them a Heintzman. Its inspiring tone and responsive 
touch have come to perfection through four generations 
of craftsmen in the Heintzman family. 

• Patented Agraffe Bridge 

• Grand Piano in Vertical Form 

These are but two of the features that make the Heintzman 
a world renowned instrument. Remember, a piano is a 
lifetime investment. Choose the one that will bring you the 
richest return in culture and happiness. Choose a Heintzman. 
Convenient terms. 


For your nearest dealer, see 
the classified section of your 
telephone book or write for 
illustrated catalogue to: 
Heintzman & Co. Limited, 
1 95 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


HEINTZMAN 


Makers of fine pianos 
for over a hundred years 
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Why FORCE your child 

Intake a Laxative? 




Extra Mild—Contains No Harsh Drugs — 

Won’t Upset Sensitive Little Stomachs! 

When your child needs a laxative, never upset him 
with harsh adult preparations. Give Castoria, 
an extra-mild laxative made especially for children. 

Contains no cascara, no castor oil, no epsom salts, 
and no harsh drugs. Won’t cause griping, diarrhea, 
nor upset sensitive digestive systems. 

Castoria acts safely, gently, thoroughly. It’s fpp 
so pleasant-tasting, children take it with¬ 
out fussing. Won’t gag. Castoria is an 

easily-swallowed liquid, and you can regulate Wl Tastes So Good 
dosage exactly. Get it now! A CHI LOREN 

1 I Lcto the Spot 

A SAFE Laxative Made Especially for Infants and Children 
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WINTER MAKES THINGS TOUGH FOR YOU, but with a Farmhand Loader and 
a few attachments you’re more than a match for all those tough winter chores. Take feed 
handling, for instance. Slip on the Grapple Fork Attachment (only takes a minute or so!) 
and you make short work of frozen feed stacks that would keep you heaving and straining 
for hours by hand. Or use your Farmhand Loader and Haybasket Attachment to buck sheaves 
right out of the field and into your feed lot or even right into the loft of your barn! It’s 
Farmhand’s 3000 lb. hydraulic lift . . . plus 21 ft. reach . . . plus “Wrist Action” . . . that 
makes lifting and loading a cinch. All by yourself, you clean up tough, backbreaking jobs 
faster than a whole crew of men! 


SNOW WON'T STOP YOU from using 
your car or truck all winter when you’ve got 
Farmhand! On goes the Snow Plow Attach¬ 
ment and you slice through snow drifts and 
deep snow to keep roads clear. Saves all that 
backbreaking shovel work. And your Farm¬ 
hand Loader with Snow Plow Attachment 
snowridges your fields too, to stop .spring 
run-off . . . conserve moisture. 



NO SNOW SHOVELLING when those 
feed lots, stacks, buildings and granaries get 
snowbound. Your Farmhand Loader and 
Snow Scoop Attachment clears the full width 
of your tractor, cleans close to fences and 
raises hydraulically as high as 21 feet. A 
whole gang of helpers couldn’t move snow as 
fast as your Farmhand Loader with Snow 
Scoop Attachment! 


NO DRUDGERY HERE _not when you 

lift a 1000 lbs. of manure at a crack with 
your Farmhand Loader and Manure Fork 
Attachment! Instead of hours of heavy hand 
labor, you’re through with the nasty business 
in minutes . . . and ready to clean up dozens 
of other lifting and loading jobs you have to 
do every day. 


UNLOADING IS EASY TOO, with this 
Farmhand “Power Box” and Spreader At¬ 
tachment. Spreads a big 6-ton load of manure 
in a jiffy . . . does the work of four ordinary 
spreaders. Same Farmhand “Power Box” 
with Mixer Feeder Attachment mixes, un¬ 
loads, feeds automatically , . . cuts stock¬ 
feeding time and costs . . . makes it an easy 
one-man job! 




FORAGE UNIT 




Farmhand 


/ygST /n form mo/er/o/s-Aarje///h^/ 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


SEND NOW FOR COMPLETE FACTS! 

To: THE FARMHAND COMPANY, St. Boniface, Manitoba. 

Please send fully illustrated and detailed information FREE! 

[ ] FORAGE UNIT 

I 1 FARMHAND LOADER [ ] POWER-BOX ATTACHMENTS 

[ ] LOADER ATTACHMENTS [ J FARMHAND POWER-BOX 

NAME ... 

ADDRESS ... | 

TOWN. PROV. 

THE FARMHAND COMPANY 

A division of SUPERIOR SEPARATOR CO. OF CANADA LTD. C 

■ mm mm mm mb mm um mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm 
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Resale Price Maintenance 

The MacQuarrie Commission recommends lluit this growing 
practice be legislated against in the public interest 


R ESALE price maintenance is that 
trade practice by which manu¬ 
facturers or importers of goods 
fix the retail price at which their 
products must be sold, and enforce 
penalties on retailers who do not 
observe the fixed price. 

This practice was brought to public 
notice again by the government’s 
announcement in the opening days of 
the session that it intended to bring 
in legislation concerning R.P.M. as 
a contribution to the fight against 
rising living costs. The proposed legis¬ 
lation was to embody the recommen¬ 
dations of an eminent commission 
appointed on June 27, 1950, under 
the leadership of Mr. Justice J. H. 
M ftcQuarrie of the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia.. It was instructed to 
inquire into the workings of the Com¬ 
bines Investigation Act, and to say 
what amendments, if any, are re¬ 
quired to encourage and safeguard 
Canada’s free economy. 

Immediately upon its appointment 
the Commission invited any and all 
who were interested to state their 
case with respect to R.P.M., a prac¬ 
tice which had come under fire of the 
previous Royal Commission on Prices, 
and has since been condemned in a 
White Paper submitted to the British 
government by its own Board of 
Trade. The MacQuarrie Commission 
reports rather acidly that there was a 
great deal of divergence of opinion on 
the subject. With some notable excep¬ 
tions, manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers favored a policy of hands-off. 
On the contrary, co-operatives, labor 
unions, farmers and consumer associa¬ 
tions expressed opposition to R.P.M. 

After stating the case pro and con 
clearly and impartially, the Commis¬ 
sion declares that R.P.M. is exten¬ 
sively applied and of growing impor¬ 
tance to Canada. It comes down on 
the side of the objectors by saying 
categorically that it eliminates com¬ 
petition among price maintained 
goods. It quotes in agreement the 
British White Paper: 

“It is often said that the practice 
does not prevent traders from com¬ 
peting in the services they give. But 
this begs the question. It is true that, 
in order to attract more customers, a 
trader may increase the amount and 
quality of his service. But the poten¬ 
tial customers may be comparatively 
indifferent to extra service, whereas 
they would be glad of the original 
amount of service at a lower price.” 

More damaging still, the Commis¬ 
sion concludes that R.P.M. “facilitates, 
and makes more effective horizontal 
agreements among manufacturers.” 
Suppliers of a similar article, the 
report suggests, may agree among 
themselves openly, or otherwise, upon 
a retail price, and each of them sepa¬ 
rately may whip his retailers into line 
through the application of R.P.M. 
Indeed R.P.M. “is very often a neces¬ 
sary complement to agreements among 
manufacturers, because it would be 
quite useless for manufacturers to 
agree on a certain price for their 
respective products, if competition at 
the retail level disturbs the whole 
arrangement.” 

If adequately enforced, R.P.M. 
“establishes a private system of law 


allowing no appeal to the courts of 
justice.” If the government prosecutes 
a retailer for disregarding price con¬ 
trols, he may appeal to a court for 
redress. If a retailer is put out of 
business by the workings of R.P.M. 
there is no appeal. 

The Commission holds that R.P.M. 
“contributes to price stability, but 
the level of prices so stabilized is 
higher than it would be under com¬ 
petitive conditions, and production 
more unstable.” Chaos is transferred 
from prices to employment, according 
to one witness. 

To the extent that R.P.M. brings 
more rigid and higher prices, it con¬ 
tributes to the reduction of sales, 
which serves neither the interests of 
manufacturers nor general welfare. 

The Commissioners agree with the 
exponents of R.P.M. that it prevents 
two possible forms of monopolistic 
practices, namely, the use of mon¬ 
opoly at the retail level, and the “loss- 
leader” device. There is always an 
element of monopoly in small centers 
served by only one store. R.P.M. may 
keep prices down in this case, but the 
narrower spread of prices under 
R.P.M. is mainly achieved by bring¬ 
ing up the lower prices. R.P.M. 
affords protection to the more ineffi¬ 
cient retailers in larger centers, where 
there is more competition, and thus 
multiplies the number of retail out¬ 
lets. It may even encourage too many 
people to embark in retailing. 

The Commission condemns the loss- 
leader device but declares that more 
direct and desirable weapons can be 
found to curb it than R.P.M. 

T HE Commission report holds that 
R.P.M. may be used by larger 
stores to expose small dealers to a more 
acute form of competition. The com¬ 
mon policy of the department and 
chain stores seems to be to aim at a 
certain desired margin of profit for 
each department or unit. If the mar¬ 
gins guaranteed by price maintained 
goods are above the general level, 
large stores may be put in the position 
where they can make heavy cuts on 
prices of those articles which are not 
price-maintained, and thus undersell 
small private retailers on those lines. 

The case of the specialized dealer 
comes in for close consideration. 
An initial retail price may be more 
than cost of manufacture plus cost of 
distribution. It may include service 
charges throughout a greater part of 
the life of an appliance to assure satis¬ 
faction to the user. How much service 
is justifiable, and how much can be 
left to competition among retailers and 
how should it be paid for? 

The Commission “is not convinced 
by the argument that the reputation of 
branded goods suffers from normal 
price variations and that people will 
think quality has deteriorated if prices 
are allowed to vary.” 

The Commission recommends, 
therefore, that it should be made an 
offence for a manufacturer or other 
supplier: 

1. To recommend or prescribe min¬ 
imum resale prices for his products; 

2. To refuse to sell, to withdraw a 
franchise or to take any other form 
of action as a means for enforcing 
minimum resale prices.—P.M.A. 
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WATER 
on 

TAP 





rm 


ITS 


ATtve! 




A 20-minute, colour-sound story 
of a typical Canadian farm family—and 
how running water on their farm 
changed their way of life. 

Now! For the first time in Canada! A colourful, 

entertaining and informative film with a story woven 
around typical Canadian farm life. Plan to see this film 

when it reaches your dis¬ 
trict . . . Bring the whole 
family... They’ll all enjoy 
the beautiful, realistic pic¬ 
ture of farm life . . . You’ll 
be amazed at the wonder¬ 
ful change that takes place 
when outmoded “pump 
and carry” methods of 
drawing water give way to 
“Water on Tap”. 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE 
BENEFITS YOU’LL GET WITH 
RUNNING WATER ON YOU R 
FARM- 

• Greater Profits 

• Savings in Labor 

• Increased Comfort 

• Better Health 

• Improved Sanitation 

• Higher Living 
Standard 


See the plumbing and heating contractor 
in your community. Ask him when and 
where you can see “WATER ON TAP”. 
Get the 20-page illustrated book “Your 
Invisible Farmhand”—a book chock full 
of useful information and suggestions. 

“Water on Tap” and “Your Invisible Farmhand” 

are produced as a service to Canadian 
farmers by the Canadian Institute of 
Plumbing & Heating ... an organization 
composed of leading manufacturers and 
wholesalers in this industry. 


w; 
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Hundreds of everyday uses for Nickel have been 
developed by the Nickel industry through a 
planned program of research. Today a large 
share of Canada’s Nickel production is being 
diverted from peacetime uses into channels for 
preparedness. So the Nickel mine facilities, 
greatly expanded over the past decade, are again 
being operated at peak capacity. There is actu¬ 
ally more Nickel now being delivered by Canada 
to the free world than in any peacetime year. 


The tops of the modern soda 
fountain and ice cream cabi¬ 
net are a gleaming nickel 
alloy — sanitary , rust-proof 
beautiful . 


Freezing coils for refrigera¬ 
tion and ice cream freezers 
are made of corrosion- 
resistant nickel alloys. 
Nickel alloy containers pro¬ 
tect the purity and flavor of 
fruits and syrups . 


''The Romance of Nickel” a 60-fage 
book fully illustrated, will be sent free 
on request to anyone interested. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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The W inston home 
has some special 
guests, while Tom 
Beelby and young 
Pete have some 
complicated gift 
problems 


Marion Winston, 
busy making stars 
from tinfoil and 
tinsel, said , “/sn’l 
Christmas the 
most wonderful 
time?" 


Illustrated by 
Robert Reck 


M R. BEELBY was very happy. His grey eyes 
behind the thick lenses of his silver-rimmed 
spectacles regarded the 11-year-old Win¬ 
ston twins, Jimmy and John, with affectionate pride, 
as they sat at the big table in the kitchen of Clover- 
dell Farm, cutting strips from sheets of colored 
crepe paper. 

Marion Winston, busy making stars from tinfoil 
and tinsel said, “Isn’t Christmas the most wonderful 
time?” Her blue eyes shone and Tom Beelby 
thought she looked like an excited youngster her¬ 
self, and not in the least like the mother of the 
twins, and Pete, the dark, quiet boy who had just 
passed his sixteenth birthday. 

Tom cut several strips of crimson crepe paper 
and passed them across the table to Jimmy, who 
said, “What I like about 
Christmas is the smells! 

Turkey cooking, mince 
pies, ’n the smell of 
little Christmas oranges. 

Mmmmm!” His small 
nose crinkled. 

“What I like about 
Christmas,” said John sturdily, “is the presents. 

“What do you like best about Christmas, Mr. 
Beelby?” asked Jimmy, his hazel eyes beaming on 
his idol. 

Mr. Beelby considered. He could truthfully have 
said, “This is what I like best, Jimmy: Just being 
here at Cloverdell Farm with you and John, and 
Pete, and your mother.” But he knew Jimmy would 
not appreciate such an answer, so he thought and 
then said slowly, “Well, music, I guess.” 

“Oh gee!” said John, lavishly splashing flour paste 
on a green and red paper chain, “Music! There’s 
sure lots of that at Christmas., Nothing but carols 
on the radio. All day long they play ’em.” 

“Not radio music, John.” Suddenly Mr. Beelby’s 
eyes seemed to look far away, “I mean music you 
make yourself. Somebody playing, and everyone 
singing, ‘God rest you merry, gentlemen,’ or ‘Silent 
Night.’ When I was your age, a long time ago, 
Christmas wasn’t Christmas unless we had music 
that somebody made.” 


“Guess there wasn’t radios then,” said Jimmy, 
casually, and suddenly Mr. Beelby remembered 
that he would be 56 in a few weeks’ time, and it 
was a long time since he was 11 years old. 

•He laughed and reached for another sheet of 
crepe paper, then he saw that Pete was sitting in 
the big brown chair by the stove, looking steadily 
into space. _ 

Tom turned toward the boy. “What about you, 
Pete?” he said gently, “What do you think is best 
about Christmas?” 

“Eh? O! Beg pardon, Mr. Beelby! What did you 
say?” Pete seemed preoccupied, “I ... I was . . . 
thinking about something.” 

Across the table Tom caught a significant glance 
from Marion’s blue eyes. He remembered what she 


had said to him that morning. 

“Something is wrong with Pete. He has some¬ 
thing on his mind. I hope ... it isn’t school that’s 
bothering him.” 

T OM considered the gangling boyish figure in 
scarlet school sweater and khaki slacks, and 
thought how worrying adolescence could be, when 
John broke the silence by blurting out, “Pete’s mad 
’cause Lynn Davis is sore, and Lynn’s sore ’cos Pete 
has to buy a present for the Wiennese girl.” 

“For who?” said Marion, startled curiosity getting 
the better of grammar, “Who? And what on earth 
is a ‘Wiennese’?” 

“He means Viennese,” explained Jimmy, his 
freckled face breaking into a grin. “She says ‘Wien¬ 
nese’ because she’s foreign.” 

Sudden elightenment spread across his mother’s 
pretty face. “You mean the little girl who has come 
to live on the old Douglas place with her father?” 

“That’s her,”' said Jimmy. “She’s a D.P. What’s a 
D.P. mom?” 


“Something you can thank your lucky stars you 
never will be, Jimmy,” said Tom Beelby, and 
Marion said quietly and gravely: 

“A D.P. Jimmy, is a displaced person, someone 
who has been driven away from her home and 
come to live in another country. Someone you 
should feel sorry for and be very kind to.” 

“Well, that’s all right then, said Jimmy com¬ 
placently, “Cause Pete’s kind to Wanda. He’s going 
to buy her a present for Christmas.” Pete got up 
suddenly, from his seat by the stove, and with an 
angry glare at his little brother, went marching off 
upstairs to his own room. 

“Don’t worry,” said Tom to Mrs. Winston, as he 
noticed the little trouble lines begin to creep across 
her forehead. “I’ll find out what it is in the morning.” 

But Pete forestalled 
Tom’s questions. As 
they were in the 
kitchen together, early 
the next morning, Pete 
waiting for the yellow 
school bus that took the 
pupils to the consoli¬ 
dated school in Lyndon, ten miles away, and the 
twins racing about outside in the yard, Pete said,- 
“Mr. Beelby, what can I get for that girl’s present? 
Wanda Hertz, I mean. We each draw a name and 
we have to get a present to give at our Christmas 
party at school this afternoon. I’ve drawn her name. 
What can I get her?” 

Tom looked at Pete’s dark, earnest face. “Well, 
hankies maybe or a book. Didn’t she give you any 
idea what she’d like?” 

“I asked her,” said Pete, “what she wanted for 
Christmas, and she said ‘An A string for the 
violin.’ Can you beat that?” 

“An ‘A’ string,” repeated Tom, then he said, 
“Well, that’s easy. You’ve no problem. You can 
get a string for the violin at the drug store in 
Lyndon at noon, and there you are . . . She must 
play the violin, this little girl?” 

“I don’t think so,” said Pete. “She’s never said 
she did. Anyway, I guess I can get an ‘A’ string in 
Lyndon . . .” (Please turn to page 32) 


Christmas at ClohcrbeU 
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A New 
Dryland 
Pasture 


Because cultivated grasses are assuming in¬ 
creasing importance in Canadian agriculture, as 
well as in the agriculture of the United States, 
investigations into the possible advantages and 
disadvantages of this grass are under way in 
both countries. In all probability, a number of 
years will be required before the best ways of 
using and managing this crop can be fully 
understood. 

From the work already done, however, it is 
apparent that investigators are not in complete 
agreement as to how Russian wild ryegrass can 
be used most advantageously in a pasture pro¬ 
gram. Some have suggested sowing it in a 


O NE of the outstanding deficiencies of 
prairie agriculture, especially in the 
drier areas, is a satisfactory pasture 
grass. If a grass could be found which would 
remain green all summer, stand pasturing from 
spring until fall, possess relatively high nutritive 
quality throughout the season, and be drought- 
resistant, long-lived and able to crowd out 
weeds, it would be an improvement over any¬ 
thing we now have. 

Russian wild ryegrass possesses these quali¬ 
ties, and from work now under way at the 
Experimental Station at Swift Current, Sas¬ 
katchewan, appears very promising. 



A seed crop growing in three-foot rows at Swift 
Current. 


This grass is a new pasture grass for western 
Canada. It has proved to be as drought-resistant 
and as long-lived as crested wheatgrass, and so 
far there are indications that it will occupy an 
important place as a pasture grass for summer and 
fall grazing in the drier parts of the prairie prov¬ 
inces. When compared with native grassland, 
Russian wild ryegrass gives greatly increased pro¬ 
duction and will produce more beef per acre than 
native grassland alone. Its resistance to long dry 
periods is equal to that of the native grasses, and 
its recovery after such periods is more rapid. More¬ 
over, its feeding value is high in late summer and 
fall, when other cultivated grasses are generally 
of low quality. 

Although comparatively unknown to farmers, 
this grass is not new to western Canada. An intro¬ 
duction of it was recorded at the University of 
Saskatchewan in 1926. It was introduced into the 
United States in 1927, and both introductions came 
from the western Siberian Experiment Station at 
Omsk. Further introductions were made in 1934-35. 

The natural distribution of Russian wild ryegrass 
is believed to center in Siberia. It also occurs in 
Russia, Turkistan, north and central Asia and Mon¬ 
golia. Crested wheatgrass occurs in the same gen¬ 
eral area of dry steppes and steppe slopes. A Rus¬ 
sian publication observes that “it is well eaten in 
the early spring and late fall; the hay is of medium 
quality.” 

Russian wild ryegrass is a long-lived perennial 
bunch grass. The leaves grow mostly from the 
ground, and very few are found on the seed stalks. 
Indeed, these seldom form when Russian wild rye¬ 
grass is grown in solid seedings. If it is grown in 
rows, however, the seed stalks are generally from 
two to four feet long. On reaching maturity, the 
seed shatters readily and falls to the ground. The 
plant has fibrous roots which are coarser than those 
of crested wheatgrass and penetrate the soil to a 
depth of from eight to ten feet. It takes longer for 
Russian wild ryegrass to really establish itself than 
does crested wheatgrass, but once a stand is 
obtained, it is extremely persistent and will crowd 
out other plants, including weeds. 

A T the Swift Current Station, an experiment was 
conducted to test the ability of grasses to com¬ 
pete with each other. Russian wild ryegrass invaded 
plots of brome grass, intermediate wheatgrass, 
slender wheatgrass and tall wheatgrass. After five 
years, it was equal to crested wheatgrass in its 


Grass 

Russian wild ryegrass is drought-resist¬ 
ant, long-lived, deep-rooted, stays green 
all summer, and appears very promising 

by R. THAINE and D. H. HEINRICHS 

ability to compete. Both grasses, moreover, were 
able to crowd out the other grasses with which they 
were seeded. Furthermore, it would seem that these 
two grasses can be seeded together and both will 
remain in the stand for many years. 

Because Russian wild ryegrass produces an 
abundance of leaves at the base, but few on the 
stem, it is relatively difficult to harvest for hay. 
Further, the hay yield is generally low; hence it is 
expected that it will find a place in western Canada 
principally as a pasture crop. 

It has a remarkable ability to remain green 
throughout the summer, and to retain a high nutri¬ 
tive level until late in the fall. In 1949, for example, 
the protein content of Russian wild ryegrass in 
August was 12 per cent, while that of crested 
wheatgrass was 6.5 per cent. This characteristic, 
together with its ability to make a rapid recovery 
after cutting or grazing, may make the grass par¬ 
ticularly valuable for summer and early fall 
pasturing. v 

G RAZING trials conducted in Montana show 
that lambs grazing on Russian wild ryegrass 
produced a greater live weight gain per acre 
than those on tall wheatgrass, orchard grass, Alta 
fescue, or Fairway crested wheatgrass. Over a five- 
year period in North Dakota where yearling Here¬ 
ford steers were pastured, Russian wild ryegrass 
showed a slight increase over crested wheatgrass, 
both for grazing days per acre and total live weight 
gains. Such results illustrate the value of this plant 
when utilized for pasture. Indeed, there is probably 
no greater criterion for evaluating a forage plant' 
than live weight gain per acre, which is the end 
result that determines the value of any forage crop 
to the livestock feeder. 



A typical plant of Russian t vild ryegrass. 



Regrowth at Lacombe two weeks after taking off a 
seed crop. 


mixture to prolong the grazing season. The argu¬ 
ment is that it would be eaten sparingly in the 
spring in any case, because it is relatively less 
palatable than other cultivated grasses at this 
season. From midsummer on, however, it would 
become the main source of palatable forage because 
other grasses are largely dried up. 

A NOTHER method of grazing proposed, which 
is supported by the preliminary investigations 
at Swift Current, is to seed the grasses in separate 
stands, or in simple mixtures with alfalfa. In this 
way, each grass can be utilized according to its 
seasonal growth habit and feed value. One could 
easily conceive of three pastures, one of native 
grassland, another of crested wheatgrass, and a 
third of Russian wild ryegrass. In such a case, the 
pasturing would be about as follows: crested wheat- 
grass from early spring until mid-June, then the 
native grassland from early June until August, and 
after this the Russian wild ryegrass could be pas¬ 
tured until mid-September, when the crested wheat- 
grass would provide excellent pasture again. 

It will not be long before farmers themselves can 
discover how Russian wild ryegrass best fits into 
their own farming programs. How the livestock on 
the farm is organized will largely determine pasture 
needs of the farm, and for this reason the use made 
of any particular grass on one farm might very well 
differ from that on another. 

Since the beginning of agricultural development 
in western Canada, grassland has been looked upon 
as a cheap source of feed for livestock. Very little 
thought has been given to grassland management 
and the improvement of pastures to increase carry¬ 
ing capacity. The productivity of native grasslands 
can be maintained at a maximum by proper man¬ 
agement, but beyond this level it cannot be in¬ 
creased. Nevertheless, recent experiments have 
shown that if a portion of the native pasture is 
replaced with cultivated pastures and suitable rota¬ 
tional practices worked out, the total quantity of 
forage produced can be increased greatly over the 
present production from native grassland alone. A 
good pasture is an integral part of every farm 
where livestock are kept. Further, it is most im¬ 
portant to keep this pasture in a highly productive 
state. Fortunately, we are at present in transition 
toward more productive grasslands which will be 
managed as a cash crop to be marketed through 
livestock. 

Low-producing native range has no place on a 
mixed larm, where culti- (Please turn to page 25) 
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T HERE is an economic 
theory designed to explain 
why hog numbers fluctuate widely. The 
theory is that when hog prices are good relative to 
feed costs, production is sooner or later stepped 
up. The additional supply of hogs is not balanced 
by an increased demand for pork, and prices fall. 
Faced by lower prices, the least interested pro¬ 
ducers go out of production and the price bobs up 
again. The intervals between hollows—or peaks— 
take about five years. 

No one suggests that actual practice follows this 
pattern exactly. It does, however, point up the “in 
and out” procedures that often cause sharp swings 
in hog prices. 

The most obvious weakness of this type of pro¬ 
duction is the large proportion of those who in- 


Bill Lesyk, Edmonton, feeds some 3,500 pigs a year 
through his 600-foot barn , , , 

ture, speaking at the advanced registry swine show 
and sale recently held in Saskatoon, predicted some 
further softening of hog prices. 

Dramatic successes have been attained by pro¬ 
ducers who went into hog production and stuck 
with it. In many cases men who have specialized 
in hogs have found that they could secure a bigger 
net return from hog production than from other 
types of farming. 

This has been proven many times, and particu¬ 
larly in Alberta. It is not just by chance that Alberta 
goes in for hogs. It costs a lot to ship grain to mar¬ 
ket, and hogs convert from five to seven pounds 


and equipment. This means that a 
producer makes no money until 
he sells the sixth pig from a litter. 

They have also found that only about three out 
of each four pigs farrowed were raised to market 
age, so that if two pigs die out of a litter of eight, 
the sixth pig represents the only profit there is in 
the litter. The extra pigs in a large litter are the 
source of most of the profits in hog raising. A large 
number of small litters will be very much less 
profitable than fewer big litters. 

The man who raises pigs and averages six pigs 
to the litter may not make much money; the man 
who averages nine, or even eight, will do very nicely. 


B ILL LESYK of Edmonton, Alberta, averages 
between eight and nine pigs per litter, and the 


[Guide Photos 


MHas Pay if: 


producers pay attention to management details, raise large 
litters and have good quality pigs. Wm. Lesyk, Edmonton, 
and other breeders, have proven this many times 

by RALPH HEDLIN 


crease their pigs and find that prices have slipped 
badly before they have pigs to sell. When they have 
market pigs, prices are down, and by the time 
prices rise they are again out of production. They 
decide, often unwisely, that they cannot make 
money out of hogs. 

A statistical device, known as the hog-barley 
ratio, has been designed to indicate the probable 
^returns from hog feeding. The long-time average 
“ratio” for the years 1913 to 1939 was 18.3. This 
means that 18.3 bushels of No. 1 feed barley has, 
on the average, over a period of 27 years, been 
equivalent in price to 100 pounds of B-l live hog 
at Winnipeg. It is reasonable, therefore, to believe 
that a fairly efficient yjpducer can make some 
money out of hogs when the ratio is not below this 
long-term figure. 

Many producers do not pay too much attention 
to this important device. In 1944, the year when 
hog marketings in Canada reached an average of 
731,000 hogs per month, the ratio averaged 18.2. 
In 1939, when an average of only 302,000 hogs 
were marketed per month, it took 27.0 bushels of 
No. 1 feed barley to equal the value of 100 pounds 
of live hog on the Winnipeg market. 

Producers moved in, perhaps stimulated in part 
by this high figure, and from 1939 to 1944 produc¬ 
tion increased steadily, The hog-barley ratio moved 
in the opposite direction with the same persistence. 
The ratio touched bottom at 18.1 in 1945 and then 
moved up, averaging 18.7 in 1946, 18.2 in 1947, 
20.5 in 1948 and 19.5 in 1949. In 
1950 the barley equivalent chopped 
sharply to 16.7. During this six-year 
period, average monthly marketing 
varied between a low of' 342,000 
and a high of 371,000, roughly half 
the 1944 figure. 

During the first six months of 
1951, the hog-barley ratio rose 
steadily) except for a small decline 
in April, and reached 26.1 in July, 
the highest point since September, 

1940. The recent sharp drop in hog 
prices checked the rise, dropping the 
ratio to 18.4 on October 1, compared 
to an average of 25.1 for August. A. 

M. Shaw, Director, Marketing Serv¬ 
ice, Canada Department of Agricul- 


of grain into one pound of pig; shipping charges 
are reduced on grain that is marketed through live¬ 
stock. If the animals are slaughtered before ship¬ 
ment, this is true to an even greater extent. 

Laurence Stone, Madden, Alberta, has recently 
.indicated his confidence in the ability of hogs to 
earn money for producers. Last year he completed 
a piggery 318 by 36 by ten feet, complete with 60 
pens, full basement, heating unit and radiant heat¬ 
ing pipes, and a cement roof that will permit the 
addition of a second floor if conditions indicate that 
it might be profitable. This building as it now stands 
will house 900 market pigs. (See The Country 
Guide, March, 1951.) 

Freeman Jordan of Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, 
has also found that hogs merit some attention. - A 
record from 1948 indicates that he kept 12 to 15 
sows, took two litters a year from each sow, and in 

1946 showed a profit of $14.74 per pig sold; in 

1947 the profit per pig was $12.13. He.buys mixed 
feeds for his pigs and feeds none of his own grain. 

S IZE of litter is one very important reason why 
the specialized hog producer can often make 
money, when the farmer with an odd litter running 
around the farmyard finds pig raising unprofitable. 

Research workers in Oklahoma have concluded 
that it takes the first five pigs sold from each litter 
to offset the cost of labor and the investment in sow 


figure is closer to nine. He keeps around 260 sows 
and has the advantage, not only of numbers, but 
also gets those extra, marginal pigs that represent 
the profit in any hog enterprise. 

Lesyk, is a young man, but he is not new to the 
hog business. He used to look after a handful of 
hogs on his father’s piece of land when the senior 
Lesyk was away working in the mines. Back in 
1938 Bill came to the place where he now operates, 
on the north edge of Edmonton. He started in with 
four acres and ten sows. Pie found that he liked the 
pig business pretty well. 

It was not very long before breeding pigs be¬ 
came small potatoes in the business, and he con¬ 
centrated on buying feeders. During the war years 
he would buy anything that he could put his hands 
on, the only measure being that the pig must not 
be fat. He bought everything from weanlings to 
old, thin sows, and self-fed them outdoors. His 
building investment was low, and his turnover was 
both rapid and large. 

The beginnings were small, but after a few years 
he was up to average marketings of about 400 pigs 
a month. His biggest year was 1945-he put no less 
than 7,000 pigs on the market in that year. Inci¬ 
dentally, he bought more pigs in the Lacombe area 
than in any other part of the province. In that 
central spot he could get the quantity and the 
quality that he desired. 

Lesyk began to shift back to breeding when it 
looked as though the British contract might be lost. 

He felt that there might not be an 
assured market, and that if prices 
dropped suddenly and sharply, his 
losses might be enough to put him 
out of business. Also, he saw produc¬ 
tion beginning to fall and was afraid 
that he might not be able to buy- 
pigs easily and would be put out of 
production for this reason. These 
factors convinced him that it would 
be the part of wisdom to go back 
into breeding his own pigs. Also, he 
was satisfied that he could raise 
weanlings for much less money than 
he had to pay for them. 

The original ten sows and four 
acres have grown ipto 260 or more 
sows and (Please turn to page 20) 



. . . And this pen illustrates that quality is stressed. 
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warm, brown eyes. I laid it to my tired 
nerves, and waited for him to speak. 

“You will eat and sleep in my 
lodge, stranger,” he said at length in 
the dialect. “You have come far, and 
are weary.” 

His words and his utterances had a 
friendliness to match his eyes. At least 
I would have sworn it so. Yet it 
seemed to me that outwardly he tried 
to appear cold and aloof. 

While my food was being brought 
—a smoking joint of fresh caribou, 
marsh-fern bulbs and tart berry mash 
—I spoke to him about the packing 
dogs we needed, and supplies that 
would take us across the mountains 



There mere unforgetful memories that sombre evening and Stevenson 
looked as if he knew he mas going to certain death. 


mem BYRON 
MWtRY 

Illustrated by Tom Simpkins 


T HE spring snow was slushy, and our dog 
teams heavy-footed from a long day; but 
Oponi, the Yellow Knife guide, had said that 
the chinook coming down the valley smelled of 
smoke—lodge smoke. There were several reasons 
why I wanted to find the Indian camp, if one was 
near us. Primitive I knew they would be, in the 
headwater hills of that arctic river; but I knew our 
food was low, and we needed dogs to replace those' 
which had run away into the woods. So, in spite of 
good-humored growling from the two Mackenzie 
Crees, we trekked on down the river spruce-belt 
through April evening gloom. 

Oponi’s bottle-nose was as good as a dog’s. We 
had gone two miles, and it was deep dark before 
we caught glimpses of lodge fires ahead of us. The 
camp was a big one, we saw as we came near; at 
least two dozen teepees and many times that num¬ 
ber of people. They received us courteously, as we 
strode into the circle of light—a circumstance which 
put my Indians at better ease, for the coast tribes 
were in bad repute. 

They were Hares, I saw at a glance; but that 
particular tribe had never been catalogued and 
pidgeon-holed by any handbook I had ever seen. 
They spoke a Tinneh dialect which we understood 
easily enough. The teams were quickly unhitched 
and fed, my men taken to lodges, and our outfits 
secured against their dogs. I was led to the teepee 
of the chief. 

He rose to his feet, a tall, lean individual, as we 
entered. His face was in shadow then. While the 
one who had brought me explained our coming in 
brief and respectful language, I glanced about the 
teepee, noting its neatness and wilderness luxury— 
its fur rugs, carved weapons, and feather robes. At 
a sign, my guide left us alone. The chief waved me 
to sit. We faced each other over the fire. 

My host was painted. Ochre and specular iron 
hid all his features except his eyes; and they were 
a dull, warm brown. I found myself staring straight 
into them. A silent minute passed. I tried to look 
away, but it was flatly impossible. They held me 
in a strange spell. A quiver jigged up and down 
my backbone. I tried to analyze the cause, to dis¬ 
cover what it was in those eyes which stirred me 
to my shoelaces. It wasn’t fear on my part; it wasn’t 
mesmeric influence on his, for they were ordinary 


and back to the Fort. He agreed without question 
of price. The only sign of life I got from him was 
a flicker of delight when he lighted up my present 
of stemmo. 

All the while I ate and talked, the back part of 
my brain was turning over the problem of this 
chief’s eyes. Twice I got hold of myself, dubbed it 
the effect of tired nerves, and put the problem out 
of mind. And twice it crept back, persistent. 

This isn’t a mystery story, so I will lay down my 
cards now and let you help play the hand. Maybe 
you can win where I couldn’t. 

I T came to me forcefully that his eyes fascinated 
me because I had looked into them before. His 
features were hidden by paint, and his hair was 
long to the point of shagginess. I had only his 
eyes to judge by, and they were ordinary warm, 
brown eyes. Instead of trying to force my memory, 
I let it run back over the years where it listed; and 
it took me to the deck of a whaler, 20-odd years 
ago, at the mouth of Kunayuk River, south of Vic¬ 
toria Land. I was slipping a revolver and carton of 
cartridges into a man’s pocket, and wishing him 
Godspeed—in a whisper—as he went over the side. 

“Jim—” I leaned toward the fire and spoke in 
English—“Jim Stevenson, don’t sit there and look 
at me that way—you!” 

The chief across the fire started slightly, but no 
more than anyone could have done at the unex¬ 
pected sound of another language. I couldn’t believe 
that any man could play a part like that without 
betraying himself. I had hit straight at him without 
sign or warning. 

“Your words are strange,” he said at length. 
“Will you speak them in my tongue?” 

Right, then, I believed I had made a mistake. 
Stevenson was dead—I knew that; dead 20 years 
and more. Even if he were alive, it was impossible 
to imagine him looking like this, painted and 
feathered headman of a primitive Hare tribe. Yet, 

As we sat before a fire and I recounted 
a strange tale to the chief of a remote 
arctic Indian tribe, I knew it was a lie 
that you can read a man’s thoughts 
through his eyes 


what put the idea into my head? Tired 
nerves? Maybe. 

“My words meant nothing,” I said coldly. 
“But they were spoken for my ears,” 
the chief objected, and waited for an 
answer. 

“I thought you were a man that you are 
not,” I explained lamely. 

“How is that? Were not your words the 
words that one white man speaks to 
another?” 

“They were. This other was a white 
man.” 

“How is that? How can a white man so 
resemble me? I have seen them, many of 
them, many years since, when the great 
canoes followed the whales in the coast 
waters. Yet never have I seen one that 
wore my clothes or spoke my language.” 

“If you have seen the ships that chased 
the whales, you will follow my words with 
understanding. When that warrior—” I 
pointed through the tentflap to a young 
buck of 23—“when he was a papoose I was 
chasing whales on one of those great 
canoes. There was a headman who gave 
commands to all of us. His name was 
Jodrell. There were three smaller chiefs, 
and I was one of them. There were five- 
and-thirty men. One of them was the man 
who—who made me address you with 
white words.” 

The chief nodded interestedly. He re¬ 
filled his pipe and puffed expectantly. The 
way he took to that stemmo— 

“This man Stevenson was tall, as you are 
tall; and slender, as you are slender. Before 
he came with us on this ship he had been 
a wanderer among the many tribes of 
white men. He followed no single work, 
as other men do. He was like a leaf drift¬ 
ing with the current. Wherefore he was called the 
Drifter. 

“He was brought on the ship, out of a white 
man’s city, when he did not know his right hand 
from his left. Headman Jodrell had need of another 
man to work. He had a temper like a surly spring 
silver-tip; so that his men deserted him just when 
the ship was ready to come up into these waters. 
So few were his men that his daughter went with 
us to see that we were fed as men who work hard 
should be. 

“But man Stevenson would not work. He would 
not lend a hand to the ropes and white wings that 
carried the ship along. He would not wash the floor 
of the ship with water and a stone. When the 
smaller canoes were lifted down upon the waves 
and dashed away after a whale, he would not lean 
against his paddle. When a whale carcass was tied 
to the ship, he would not help cut out the bone 
with which you foot your komatiks. 

“He said he had been brought on the ship against 
his will because a man had put powder in his con¬ 
versation water; but against his will he would not 
work. He was whipped across his bare back with 
thongs. For a week he went without food. For 
another week, he was tied to a stump in the center 
of the ship. But he kept his word and did no work. 
His mind was as hard even as the mind of headman 
Jodrell. 

FTER we were many days on the water, the 
headman’s arm grew tired of lashing man 
Stevenson’s back, and his tongue grew tired of call¬ 
ing him evil names and spitting upon him. The five- 
and-thirty men and the two smaller chiefs were at 
one mind with headman Jodrell; they hated the 
one who would do no work. They thought the man 
Stevenson was lazy. They did not understand why 
a man would not lend his hand to work when that 
was easier than receiving a lashing or going without 
food or being tied to a stump. They did not under¬ 
stand that his honor kept him from working. Not 
one of them spoke to him in kindness. He grew to 
hate them all. 

“In the middle of the Moon of the Leaf, four 
men and a smaller chief went in a little boat to the 
mouth of Kok-Kanayuk to shoot birds for food, 
while the ship stood (Please turn to page 29) 
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—Highway or Byway? 

An account of a September journey into the great and important Mackenzie 
Valley, which will be the dominant feature in the future development of the 

Far North 


by R. J. HILTON 




Top right: A heavy yielding field of Warba potatoes on the farm of Jack Browning, 200 miles down the Mackenzie from the Lower Hay. Lower left: Ripe toma¬ 
toes at the Fort Simpson Experimental Station. Bottom center: The 45-foot power boat owned by the Fort Simpson Experiment Station. Lower right: Good land 

on the Trout River delta with ripe oats and tomatoes. 


T HE beautiful northern lights played a bat¬ 
tery of yellowed searchlights overhead, 
flickering and bickering. A slight rustle near 
my head was followed by a shout from one of my 
companions, and I looked up in time to see the 
fleeting outline of a fox, leaping over our three 
sleeping bags, to disappear along the banks of the 
Hay River. Later, as we broke our very simple 
camp in the first light of an early September dawn, 
my companions each found their shoelaces chewed 
to frayed remnants, and a packet of cigarettes that 
had been placed carefully on the grass at the head 
of the “bed” was scattered about, the precious con¬ 
tents very much the worse for wear. Apparently, we 
decided, northern fox pups are particularly partial 
to shoelaces and tobacco! At any rate, for the rest 
of the trip, my example of using my shoes as a 
pillow was carefully followed by my two travelling 
friends. 

Imagine yourself en route for the storied Mac¬ 
kenzie Valley, for the romantic North Country, 
with two good companions. P. D. McCalla, super¬ 
visor of horticulture, Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture, J. Y. Marritt, Plant Protection Division, 
Canada Department of Agriculture, and the writer, 
were fortunate enough to have ideal weather for 
our trip, and early September is perhaps the love¬ 
liest time of year in the North. Mosquitoes are 
almost over, blackflies have gone, and even the 
ubiquitous sandfly is only an easily smudged 
shadow of his former nuisance value. And the 
colors! Those who insist that autumn color bril¬ 
liance is solely the prerogative of eastern provinces 
should have passed down the cutbanks into the 
Peace River Valley with us, viewed the Alexandra 
Falls in its red-and-yellow leaf-frame along the 
lower Hay River, and travelled the Mackenzie by 
boat and ’plane,, to see the color galaxy from all 
perspectives. 

A FTER that “foxy” first night, we continued our 
drive along the excellent Mackenzie Highway 
and were shortly entering the new town of Lower 
Hay River. This four-year-old metropolis on the 
shores of Great Slave Lake lies on the west bank 
of the main Hay River channel, while the old Hay 
River Post is on the opposite bank. Here we found 
many very nice new homes, much activity in ship¬ 
yards and fish-packing plants, an excellent hotel 
. . . and, from our horticulturally biased outlook, 
very little interest in surroundings outside the build¬ 
ings. True, one or two enterprising market gardeners 
have taken advantage of the good-looking alluvial 


soil, the market and the long-day growing season, 
to produce small plots of very good vegetable 
produce; but lawns and shrubs and flower plantings 
were rare, in spite of the favorable soil conditions, 
and the frost-mitigating influence of the nearby 
lake. 

By prearrangement, we were met at Lower Hay 
by John Gilbey, superintendent of Canada’s most 
northerly experimental station at Fort Simpson. He 
had come up the Mackenzie with his roomy river 
boat, his foreman Johnny Goodall and pilot Julian 
Hardisty. Gilbey himself, combining duties as a 
territorial magistrate with his agricultural work, had 
to leave by plane for a court hearing at Fort Liard, 
but the rest of us embarked that afternoon from a 
Lower Hay dock, under cloudless skies and on a 
calm lake surface. The dual-motored river boat 
made good time across the western part of Great 
Slave Lake, and by dead reckoning, the Slavey 
Indian pilot brought us directly to the buoy and 
markers that signified the correct channel by Big 
Island and on into Beaver Lake. 

We made a short night tie-up at deserted Wrig- 
ley Harbor, and were interested in noting the few 
remaining signs of occupation by U.S. Negro troops 
during the war. A large detachment was stationed 
on Wrigley Island to stevedore barge loads of 
equipment en route down river to the Canol Project; 
and in their spare time they reduced boredom by 
bulldozing aimless roads and clearings around the 
island. The topography of the island was gently 
undulating and the bush-grown piles of topsoil left 
by the ’dozer seemed to be loamy and productive. 

By 4.30 a.m. we were on our way downriver, 
with the first habitation sighted at the lower end 
of weedy Mill Lake, after a run through countless 
thousands of ducks and geese, feeding up for their 
long flight south. Mill Lake Post has the usual 
Signal Corps Station, and previously was a thriving 
shipyard for the Yellowknife Transportation Com¬ 
pany. A Hudson’s Bay Post, airport and a few scat¬ 
tered dwellings appeared on an exposed point as we 
swept by and into the narrow, swift river proper. 

The run to Fort Providence was fast, and that 
bleak, windswept old fort on the high river hank 
somehow seemed to represent all the hardship and 
fortitude of the early North, when “the Bay” and 
the religious mission schools and hospitals were the 
sole contact between the “outside” and the dwindl¬ 
ing native population 1 : 

A stop was made in late afternoon at Jack 
Browning’s farm, near the Trout River Delta, some 


60 miles upriver from Fort Simpson and 200 miles 
west and north of Lower Hay. Mr. Browning, born 
and brought up in Utah, came into the North as a 
woodcutter for the early steam-driven river boats. 
For some 20 years he has been farming a riverbank 
acreage at his home and about 90 acres of cleared 
land and delta pasture two miles downriver, where 
the turbulent Trout River has built up alluvial land 
that is light, easily worked, and which grows 
alfalfa, coarse grains, potatoes and root crops that 
would excite the envy of many prairie farmers. Mr. 
Browning and his seven sons plan to continue their 
land-clearing program, to expand both coarse vege¬ 
table and livestock production. In time, too, they 
visualize a scow-traffic delivery system extending to 
Aklavik. I cite this farming venture, in particular, 
to indicate that basic agricultural production can 
be maintained along the Mackenzie as a business 
proposition and a way of life, despite some opposi¬ 
tion from well-established transportation outfits and 
the handicap of a small and scattered population. 

A FTER a comfortable night under the stars at 
a transient Indian camping ground, where we 
were quickly lulled to sleep by the gleeful splash- 
ings of playing rhuskrats, and the inevitable curtain¬ 
drawing of the aurora, we ran on downriver to 
Fort Simpson by mid-morning of the next day. 
Here is the most attractive and most pleasantly 
situated post along the Upper Mackenzie. On a 
delta island where the muddy Liard enters the 
Mackenzie, the Fort occupies a commanding posi¬ 
tion at a juncture of important water “highways.” 
Anglican and Roman Catholic Missions are up to 
date and rather striking in architecture. The 
R.C.M.P. barracks, as well as the trading posts and 
most homes in the community, are painted and tidy. 
Hedges, tree shelters and attractive gardens are 
common, much of which may be due to the 
example set by Mr. and Mrs. Gilbey, who have 
transformed a rolling cleared area on the edge of 
the town into a horticultural display center in five 
short years. The Experimental Station buildings are 
all of logs, locally cut and squared three sides, with 
the bark removed from the outside face. They are 
stained a light amber-brown; and with good lawns 
and plenty of flowers, they present a challenge to 
others at the post, a challenge that is not being 
overlooked. 

To our surprise, we found the Station tomato 
plots standing red with fruit, many plots being 
late varieties (Please turn to page 28) 
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BABY BEN Alarm has a quiet tick 
and an alarm that adjusts to loud 
or soft. 

BIG BEN Loud Alarm—World’s best- 
known alarm clock. A tick you can 
hear; an intermittent “fire-alarm” 
gong. Both are priced at $6.25; with 
luminous dials, a dollar more. 



TRAVALARM —You can take it with 
you! Closes up like a clam for travel¬ 
ling. Flip it open, it’s on duty and 
on time. Luminous dial. Ivory or 
brown case, gold colour trim. $8.75. 



POCKET BEN— The champion of pocket 
watches, time-honored for depend¬ 
ability and long life. Thin, good- 
looking, this watch “can take it”. 
$4.35. Luminous dial, a dollar more. 


WESTCLOX 

MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BIG BEN* 


Western Clock Company Limited 
Peterborough, Ontario 

*Reg’d Trade Marks 


Oil Bug Hits B.C. 

Discovery in the Peace River block looses specu¬ 
lation at coast as to eventual developments 

by CHAS. L. SHAW 


B ritish Columbia is enchanted 

with the prospect of becoming 
an important oil producing prov¬ 
ince. When the Pacific Petroleum well 
struck a high grade showing in the 
Fort St. John area of the Peace River 
country, the coast’s newspapers her¬ 
alded the discovery as marking another 
dawn of another era in industrial 
expansion. Members of the provincial 
government rushed to the radio to 
declare that now was the time to build 
that pipeline to serve Alberta and the 
coast and connecting, of course, with 
the promising new fields of the Peace 
River valley. 

It’s still too early to give a full 
appraisal of what the oil strike means. 
As some cautious geologists have 
pointed out, the well might have pene¬ 
trated only an isolated pocket. On the 
other hand, the indications in the 
Peace River country have been 
regarded for years as extremely favor¬ 
able, and the more optimistic are in¬ 
clined to wonder not at the apparent 
excellence of this discovery well but 
at the fact that oil in commercial 
quantities was not located earlier in 
British Columbia. 

More than a decade ago when 
ex-Premier T. D. Pattullo was jousting 
with the oil companies over prices and 
regulation and the companies threat¬ 
ened to shut down their operations if 
the government wasn’t more reason¬ 
able Mr. Pattullo cockily remarked 
that he didn’t care what the companies 
did; the time was coming when the 
government would be in the oil busi¬ 
ness itself, producing at its own wells. 

Well, the oil companies reluctantly 
came to terms and Mr. Pattullo never 
did get very far into the oil business 
because, while the government’s drill¬ 
ing crews labored at Commotion 
Creek in the Peace River country 
month after month they never did 
strike even a stain of oil and the well 
was abandoned as a dry hole. 

Mr. Pattullo’s highly publicized mis¬ 
adventure in the Peace River served to 
make many people skeptical of that 
area’s promise as an oil producing 
region. However, to practical oil men 


the area was never lightly discounted. 
It probably would have had far more 
attention from them had it not been 
for the more obvious possibilities of 
Leduc and other fields to the east. 
But this does not detract from the 
importance of this recent discovery 
on B.C.’s side of the border; it seems 
pretty certain that it’s now only a 
question of time before B.C. shares 
some of the oil spotlight with Alberta 
and that there will be plenty of oil 
for the pipeline whenever it’s built. 
The incident has also given Mr. Pat¬ 
tullo an opportunity of saying rather 
belatedly: “I told you so.” 

Oil refineries in the Vancouver area 
are preparing for expansion on a large 
scale, indicating that they subscribe to 
the idea that the pipelines are coming. 
B.C. alone consumes more than 40,000 
barrels of petroleum daily, and adja¬ 
cent sections of the Pacific Northwest, 
which would form a natural marketing 
sphere, consume another 250,000 to 
300,000 barrels daily. A 24-jnch pipe¬ 
line such as is being discussed would 
have an ultimate capacity of 200,000 
barrels of crude a day, so that it could 
very handily take care of a large 
proportion of the whole region’s 
requirements. 

Of course, pipelines to the coast 
were being considered long before the 
Peace River development; in fact, they 
are likely to materialize within a few 
months regardless of how the Peace 
River field blooms. But the new strike 
has provided additional support for 
the pipeline as well as heartened B.C. 
business interests generally. It has also 
sparked the enthusiasm of the govern¬ 
ment, which no doubt envisions a 
happy day when oil royalties may 
provide a source of revenue compar¬ 
able with those of oil-rich Alberta. 
Added to the revenues from British 
Columbia’s other diversified industry, 
oil would certainly be a tremendous 
force in lifting the west coast’s 
economy to even higher levels. 

The recent merger of the H. R. 
MacMillan and Bloedel interests in 
the forest industry is an indication of 
the magnitude of the province’s expan 
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sion in another field. The combined 
assets of these companies are more 
than $100 million, which makes the 
new corporation the second biggest 
fully integrated wood-using enterprise 
in the world, the giant Weyerhaeuser 
group in the U.S. being at the top. 
International Paper Co. and Abitibi 
control greater assets, but these com¬ 
panies, while huge producers of pulp 
and paper, lack the diversification of 
the MacMillan-Bloedel setup with its 
lumber and plywood and shingles as 
well as cellulose products. 

This MacMillan-Bloedel organiza¬ 
tion now ranks second in the province 
only to the mammoth Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co., with B.C. 
Electric probably coming third, and 
in keeping with the general trend of 
things both these latter companies are 
currently engaged in large-scale expan¬ 
sion, with Consolidated going ahead 
with a $30 million hydro-electric 
expansion of the Pend Oreille River 
which may have a chain reaction 
throughout that southeastern part of 
the province by encouraging new in¬ 
dustries, requiring cheap and abun¬ 
dant power. Then, of course, there is 
the spectacular construction program 
of Aluminum Co. of Canada at 
Kemano and Kitimat, which at present 
involves an authorized expenditure of 
more than $150 million and which is 
expected to lead ultimately to an in¬ 
vestment of half a billion. 

I N spite of all these wonderful hap¬ 
penings which seem to reflect a con¬ 
tinuing prosperity for booming B.C., 
the government continues to lack 
popular support. The coalition is 
under almost constant fire, and the 
session of the legislature scheduled for 
February is certain to be an explosive 
one. From its deliberations may 
emerge a definite decision as to 
whether a provincial election will be 
called next year. The government does 
not need to go to tbe country until 
1953, when its normal life would 
peter out, but there has been an in¬ 
sistent demand for a break in the 
coalition before then so that the sepa¬ 
rate parties may make their own 
appeal for support. 

The parties are"extremely active for 
a province that may not see an elec¬ 
tion for two years, and this leads to 
the natural assumption that the gov¬ 
ernment has no intention of running 
its full course. At least two Conserva¬ 
tive members of the coalition are 
busily campaigning already, the 
Young Liberals are urging the coalition 
to quit and prepare the way for a new 
deal for the Liberals, the C.C.F. is 
spoiling for the fray whenever the 
battle lines are drawn and the Social 
Credit party for the first time an¬ 
nounces that it will have candidates in 
every B.C. riding. 

Conservationists appear to have lost 
the first round in their fight to save 
Strathcona Park from the power in¬ 
terests. B.C. Power Commission wants 
to dam Buttle Lake, a scenic asset in 
the heart of Vancouver Island, so as 
to provide more energy for expanding 
industry. The various groups who see 
red when natural beauty is threatened 
challenged the proposal, but the gov¬ 
ernment’s water rights commissioner 
has decided in favor of the power in¬ 
terests. The second round in the 
struggle will probably be waged in 
the legislature. The controversy under¬ 
scores a contest that will be more and 
more widespread as industry west of 
the Rockies expands. 



No more slowdowns for you ! 


Not now .,. not with an Oliver ... you've got 
the Direct Drive Power Take-Off! 

Comes an overload on your combine or corn 
picker, you don’t have to shift and re-shift— 
you merely step on the dutch. The tractor 
stops, your PTO keeps going. When the ma- 


The 3-4 plow Oliver "88”, 
with Direct Drive Power Take-Off. 


chine has fed itself clear, let up the clutch and 
away you go—you haven’t lost a second! 

Another thing: driven machines are made 
to. run at a constant rate of speed —power 
breaks ask for trouble. With the Direct Drive 
Power Take-Off, your machine speed never 
changes ... it’s like having a separate engine, 
without the cost of a separate engine! 

Pictured above on the Oliver “77”, at right 
on the “88”, this one feature alone puts them 
both at the head of their power class. Yet it’s 
only one among many! Consider, too, that you 
get six cylinders for steadier power, six for¬ 
ward speeds to make the most of it. That you 
ride the most comfortable seat on the farm 
.. . set tools at the touch of a finger . .. steer 
as you steer a fine car. 

Yes, consider what you get—you’ll find 
“you get more for your dollar from Oliver.” 


THEET 

OLIVER 

“FINEST IN FARM MACHINERY•• 



THE OLIVER CORPORATION: Regina • Calgary • Edmonton • Saskatoon • Winnipeg • Goodison Industries, 
Ltd., Sarnia • Barker Equipment Company, Fredericton • Atlantic Equipment Ltd., Truro, Nova Scotia. 
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trolling weeds, retarding disease 
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the soil. 
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This DBS graph not only shows clearly why the 1935-39 period has been chosen 
as the base period for price indexing, but illustrates clearly the steady rise in 
farm costs that has gone on since 1939, 


Farm Costs Still Going Up 

HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
early in November, issued the 
price index numbers of commodities 
and services used by farmers, as of 
August, 1951. The basis of compari¬ 
son is that period of 1935-39 equals 
100. DBS uses 11 groups of commodi¬ 
ties, in addition to farm family living 
costs, and publishes two composite 
indexes, one of which is inclusive and 
the other exclusive of farm family 
living costs. The indexes are compiled 
three times each year, as of April, 
August and December. 

The 11 groups of costs having to 
do with farm operation include equip¬ 
ment and materials; taxes and interest 
rates; farm wage rates; farm machin¬ 
ery; building materials; gasoline, oil 
and grease; feed; fertilizer; binder 
twine; seed; and hardware. Farm 
family living costs include the follow¬ 
ing groups: food; clothing; fuel; 
household equipment; health main¬ 
tenance; and‘miscellaneous. 

Index numbers are published for 
all of Canada, and for eastern and 
western Canada separately. Farm 
family living costs, as well as tax and 
interest rates, farm wage rates, machin¬ 
ery, building materials, feed and 
hardware, are higher in western Can¬ 
ada than in eastern Canada. The 
index number for binder twine is the 
same in both parts of the country. 
Index numbers for equipment and 
materials, gasoline, oil and grease, 
and for fertilizer, and for seed, are 
higher in eastern Canada. 

Throughout this reference, the 
figure in brackets is the index number 
for the year 1939, where the five-year 
period 1935-39 equals 100. The 
composite index number for all farm 
operating costs for August was 233.4 
(99.3); for farm family living costs, 

116.6 (99.5); and for all farm costs 
including living costs, 226.7 (99.4). 
Greatest increases in costs were in 
the following groups: farm wage 
rates, 479.7 (109.9); binder twine, 

364.6 (93.8); building materials, 

330.6 (108.1); feed, 237.9 (78.7); 
seed, 220.5 (76.9); farm family living 
costs, 216.6 (99.5). 

Among the items making up farm 
family living costs, greatest increases 
have occurred in clothing, 257.6 
(101.1); food, 247.4 (95.7); and 
household equipment, 241.8 (101.2). 
The smallest increases in farm operat¬ 
ing costs have been in gasoline, oil 
and grease, 138.2 (93.9); tax and 
interest rates, 155.4 (102.7); fertil¬ 
izer, 161.8 (101.3); and miscellane¬ 
ous living costs, 121.5 (100.5). 

Problems of Land Tenure 

OT so much is heard now in 
western Canada about absentee 


ownership or absentee landlordism, 
but time was, in the early days of set¬ 
tlement, when absentee ownership of 
land and absentee landlords provided 
quite a cross for the prairie farmer to 
bear. Nor do we hear so much about 
high interest rates piaid by farmers. 
Interest rates of eight and nine per 
cent were common once. 

Today, problems having to do with 
land tenure afe likely to be confined 
to matters of detail between landlord 
and tennant, or perhaps with the 
burden of taxation. We are better off 
even than in the southern states where 
there is a large group of “share 
croppers” who, largely because of a 
one-crop system either of cotton or 
tobacco, may be largely in the hands 
of owners from whom they can some¬ 
times expect little mercy. 

In other parts of the world, and 
more particularly in the underdevel¬ 
oped countries, of which there are a 
great many, the system of land tenure 
presents a problem of basic impor¬ 
tance. The solution of this problem, 
in many cases, will underly all efforts 
to improve the efficiency of agricul¬ 
ture in those countries and make them 
more self-sufficient in food production. 

Because of the importance of land 
tenure, there was concluded last 
month at the University of Wisconsin 
a five-week conference on this subject, 
organized in co-operation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. About 70 del¬ 
egates representing nearly 40 coun¬ 
tries were in attendance. As put by one 
delegate, from Pakistan, when speak¬ 
ing of the value of the conference: 
“Its main value is that it will afford 
an opportunity for free discussion of 
fundamental issues. That is bound to 
lead to a better understanding of land 
problems by each country, in relation 
to the world. Even if the conference 
only makes the various participants 
realize the importance of the land 
tenure problems and sets them think¬ 
ing how their own country could find 
a solution, it would have eminently 
justified itself.” 

Farm Machinery Prices 

GREAT many farmers in western 
Canada have invested heavily 
in farm machinery of one kind or 
another during the past five or six 
years. In 1950, Canadian farmers paid 
out approximately $300 million for 
farm machinery and equipment, in¬ 
cluding repair parts. Prices of farm 
machinery, like the prices of every¬ 
thing else, have gone up, and between 
January of 1949 and August of 1950, 
the index number of farm machinery 
prices has risen from 158.1 to 190.2, 
based on 1935-39 equals 100. 

U.S. farmers have also been buying 
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very large amounts of machinery and 
equipment. Six of the larger com¬ 
panies and 23 of the smaller ones 
have recently submitted data on their 
operating costs and profits for the 
1946-50 period, at the request of the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Agricultur e 
and Forestry. 

The six large companies combined 
had about $860 million in sales in 
1946. Since then, sales have jumped 
remarkably until in 1948 and includ¬ 
ing 1949 and 1950, sales each year 
have been substantially more than 
double the sales of 1946. Labor and 
cost of materials together make up 
from 65 to 75 cents out of each dollar 
received from sales; miscellaneous 
expenses from 15 to 20 per cent; taxes 
from two to seven per cent; and divi¬ 
dends and surplus combined from five 
to a little more than eight per cent. 

Despite the general rise in costs, 
which has been so rapid in recent 
years, labor and materials each took 
less of the sales dollar in 1950 than 
in 1946, or in any of the years 1946- 
49 inclusive. This was partly due to 
the very large volume of sales, and 
partly to price increases. The over-all 
result has been very favorable to the 
companies, because net income after 
taxes, shown as a percentage of net 
worth, has varied in the five-year 
period from five per cent in 1946 to 
nine per cent in 1947, 12 per cent in 
1948, and 13 per cent in each of the 
years 1949 and 1950. In this respect. 


the 23 smaller farm machinery com¬ 
panies have averaged even better than 
this, probably because they operated 
to a proportionately greater extent on 
borrowed capital. In any case, they 
had 16 per cent of their net worth as 
net income in 1946, 20 per cent in 
1947, 22 per cent in 1948, 13 per 
cent in 1949, and 14 per cent in 1950. 

Alberta Farm Family Awards 

N November 15, Alberta’s Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture, the Hon. 
D. A. Ure, announced the third group 
of Master Farm Family awards. The 
winners were the families of the fol¬ 
lowing: John G. Porozni, Willingdon; 
J. W. Hosford, South Edmonton; 
Floyd Gillyson, La Glace; and Victor 
Watson, Airdrie. 

Candidates must be Canadian citi¬ 
zens who have operated farms in 
Alberta for 20 consecutive years. They 
must be nominated by at least three 
neighbors, and must personally have 
accepted the nomination. Thirty-six 
nominees were eligible for considera¬ 
tion this year, and selections are made 
on a district and regional basis, with 
final confirmation by a provincial 
committee. Technical and practical 
agriculturists, as well as home econ¬ 
omists, are represented on all com¬ 
mittees, which evaluate 87 factors 
relating to the farm, cultural practices, 
family and community life. “The 
slogans of the Master Farm Family,” 
said Mr. Ure, “are good farming, right 
living and clear thinking.” 



Get It at a Glance 

Current facts about the farm and farmers, from here and there 


A S of October 31, the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture esti¬ 
mated that only 174,111,000 bushels 
of wheat, oats and barley had been 
threshed from an estimated total 
crop of these grains amounting to 
407,346,000 bushels. 

★ * * 

N EARLY all fruit crops in British 
Columbia were smaller in 1951 
than in 1950, or, on the average, from 
1940 to 1949. The pear crop was an 
exception; apricots and grapes were 
more plentiful than in 1950, but 
below the 1940-49 average. 

* ★ * 

I N 1950, U.S. farmers had as net 
income 38.6 cents out of every 
dollar they took in. This was the 

lowest figure since 1933. 

* * * 

C ANADIAN milk production in¬ 
creased steadily from 10.6 billion 
pounds in 1920 to 17.5 billion pounds 
in 1942. From 1942 to 1945 produc¬ 
tion levelled off, and since 1945 pro¬ 
duction has shown a slight decline. 
Central Canada accounts for about 62 
per cent of Canadian milk production; 
the prairie provinces for about 28 per 
cent; and the Maritime provinces and 
British Columbia together, for about 
ten per cent. 

* * * 

T HE United States is presently sub¬ 
sidizing wheat under the Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement, by from 
57 to 59 cents per bushel, depending 

on the port of export. 

* * * 

T HE Manitoba Government re¬ 
ported that agricultural officials in 
the province had to search as far back 
as 1900 to find harvesting conditions 
as unfavorable as they have been dur¬ 
ing the present season. 


C ANADA’S 1951 honey crop is 
estimated to average 92 pounds 
per colony and to have reached an 
over-all total of 38,748,000 pounds, 
despite 3,400 fewer beekeepers and 
9,000 fewer colonies. At 119 pounds 
per colony, Alberta led all other prov¬ 
inces in yield this, year. In 1950, 
Manitoba led, with 131 pounds, but 

dropped to 110 pounds this year. 

* * * 

I N September, 1951, Canada had 
1.7 million fewer hens, than in 
September of 1950. Nevertheless, 
they produced six million dozen more 
eggs. 

* * * 

H OW many eggs do all of the farm 
families in Canada eat in one 
month? In September, 1951, the 
answer was 4,505,000 dozen, worth 
$2,524,000. 

* * * 

I N Scotland, the breed of sheep 
which outnumbers all other sheep 
by three-to-one, is the Scottish Black¬ 
face. Despite the fact that a Blackface 
lamb sold not long ago for £2,300, a 
record price for the breed, Scottish 
Blackface sheep have no pedigrees 
and there is no flock book for record¬ 
ing the pedigrees of individual ani¬ 
mals of pure breeding. 

* * * 

W ORLD wheat production in 
1951-52 is estimated at 6.65 
billion bushels, of which North Amer¬ 
ica will provide 1.6 billion bushels. 

* * * 

A ROUND 17 per cent of the total 
cash income of Canadian farmers 
comes from the sale of dairy products. 
These stand next to livestock and 
wheat, and represent about twice the 
income from farm sales of poultry 
and eggs, and nearly four times the 
sale value of fruits and vegetables. 



• • • money to make money 

Electricity and modern machinery are time- 
savers and money-makers. The BofM is 
ready to lend you money to help you make 
more money. Ask or write for our folder 
“Quiz for a Go-ahead Farmer.” Better still, 
see your B of M manager today . 
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Tan SKINS, Make Up FURS 

Be a Taxidermist. We teach you at Home, 
aunt Birds,Animals,Pets,Came Heads,Fish, 
kve your hunting trophies; decorate home and 
den. MAKE MONEY. Mount and Krome-taa 
for others. Big spare-time profits. 
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S et this wonderful book. It's Now Free, 
end post card TODAY. State your AGE. 
t NORTHWEST SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 8712 Omaha, Nebraska 


FREE—Amazing Book on 

RHEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS 

If you suffer the aches, pains and discomforts of 
Rheumatism, as manifested in ARTHRITIS, NEU¬ 
RITIS, SCIATICA or LUMBAGO, send today for 
the FREE Book. It reveals important facts about 
why drugs and medicine give only temporary relief 
without removing causes of your trouble. Explains 
fully a proven, specialized system of treatment that 
may save you years of distress. No obligation. 
Write for this FREE Book today! 

BALL CLINIC Dept. 539, Excelsior Springs, Mo, 



Shorten the long winter months with a holiday in 
your old home town. Renew former friendships . . . 
see the landmarks of your youth. We’ll welcome 
the chance to take you there over Canadian National 
Lines. 

No weather to worry about . . . just stretch out, 
relax, roam about. Stop-over wherever you please. 
Enjoy the armchair comfort of modern day coach or 
sleeping car. Lots of good food, too. 


Canadian National serves all 10 provinces. Your 
nearest C.N.R. agent will help you with any travel plan 
for a winter holiday. 
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Nationally known Dairy and 
Health Authorities say: Clip¬ 
ping prevents dirt accumula¬ 
tion—the chief source of 
sediment. Clipped cows are 
easier to keep clean, produce 
more desirable milk with low 
bacteria count, less sediment. 

Overall clipping helps control 
lice infestation. For best results use Clipmaster. 
Preferred for its size, ease of handling, lasting 
durability. 

Handy Grooming Brush attachment for 
Clipmaster does a more thorough job of clean¬ 
ing dairy cattle. Sold through dealers) 

^Sunbeam corporation 

(Canada) Ltd. 

Factory • 321 Weston Rd., Toronto_ 
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Careful regulation and operation of the milking machine can eliminate hand 
stripping, and shorten the time required to complete milking. 



THE ALBERTA LINSEED OIL CO. 


Medicine Hat. Alta. 


A Way to Save a Quarter 

R. W. E. PETERSEN of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota was the 
first to investigate thoroughly, dis¬ 
cover, and popularize, not only what 
may be called the mechanics of milk 
secretion, but also something about 
cow psychology in relation to the 
production of milk. Dr. Petersen’s 
renown is world-wide. He has been 
several times in Canada, and has also 
visited Australia, New Zealand and 
Britain. 

Following his visit to Britain, a 
British dairy herd manager evolved 
a method of saving damaged quarters, 
based on the information provided by 
Dr. Petersen. Thinking about the sev¬ 
ere teat injuries that block the open¬ 
ing, which he believed must be cause 
for many cases of mastitis and of a 
great deal of loss to dairymen, he got 
a veterinarian to amputate the end 
of the teat above the injury, so that 
there would be absolutely no obstruc¬ 
tion to the flow of milk. Writing in 
the Farmer and Stock-Breeder some 
time ago, he reported having had 
four cows so treated. One of these, 
a Holstein-Shorthorn cross, gave 9,121 
pounds with her second calf, was 
operated on in the third week of her 
third lactation, and gave 9,110 pounds 
for the lactation. With her fourth calf, 
she gave 9,278 pounds, and at the 
time of this report was giving 58 
pounds daily. 

One of the four cows so treated had 
both hind quarters done. Two of the 
four produced 2,000 gallons with the 
fourth calf. None of the cows, he 
reported, loses any milk at all. 

This dairyman said that the pro¬ 
cedure immediately following the 
amputation is very important. The cut 
teat, he says, takes exactly three weeks 
to heal enough for a teat cup to be 
put on it. In the meantime, treat the 
cow exactly as before except that her 
udder must not be washed or han¬ 
dled until she is to be milked. “It is 
exactly 50 seconds after the washing 
that the milk is released and flows 
from the teat. For the three weeks’ 
healing period, this milk must be run 
onto the ground or into a pail. This 


is the only small disadvantage of the 
whole business, with machine milking. 
. . . After each milking during these 
three weeks, a small jar of disinfect¬ 
ant should be held over the teat for 
a few seconds, as a safeguard against 
flies, etc.” 


Pig Litter Record 

RECORD for raising baby pigs is 
thought to have been established 
by a farmer in Austin, Minnesota. In 
1941, a record of 720 pounds litter- 
weight at 56 days of age was estab¬ 
lished by a Poland-China sow with a 
12-pig litter. The Minnesota farmer, 
Wayne Hotson, had a registered 
Chester white sow which produced a 
litter of 12 pigs weighing a total of 
812 pounds at 56 days of age. 

The owner says he began feeding 
them aureomycin feed supplement 
when they were a few days old, by 
holding their mouths open and pour¬ 
ing in half-a-teaspoonful. When they 
were a week old, he put sod in the 
farrowing house and spread the anti¬ 
biotic on the sod. At two weeks, he 
began feeding them rolled oats along 
with the aureomycin supplement, later 
switching to hulled oats, all the time 
supplementing the sow’s milk with 
cow’s milk. At eight weeks of age, 
they averaged slighty more than 67 
pounds. 

Artificial Rumen 

HE rumen of cattle is a large fer¬ 
mentation vat, in which the large 
quantities of roughage eaten by cattle 
are broken down by the action of the 
intestinal juices and the bacteria and 
enzymes to be found in quantity in 
the rumen. Putting it another way, the 
feeding value of roughages, hays 
and other feeds consumed by cattle 
depends to a considerable extent on 
the fermentation caused by bacteria 
in the rumen or fore-stomach of these 
animals. 

An Ohio research project dealing 
with the study of these fermentation 
processes and, indeed, with all other 
attempts to study them, have been 
hampered due to the difficulty of 
measuring the chemical changes 
which take place in feeds within the 





stomach. Even if cattle were sub¬ 
jected to surgery, and a permanent 
opening into the rumen made in the 
animal’s flank, this still remained true 
to a considerable extent. At the Ohio 
Experiment Station, an artificial rumen 
has been evolved, which uses labora¬ 
tory flasks and contents from a cow’s 
stomach at body temperature, as a 
means of speeding up the determina¬ 
tion of what changes fermentation 
brings about in cattle feeds. These 
changes include the digestion of 
fibrous material and the manufacture 
and improvement of vitamin and pro¬ 
tein constituents in the feeds. The Ohio 
researchers think that their studies can 
lead to further improvement in cattle 
nutrition, and to better utilization of 
cattle feeds, especially poorer quality 
roughages. 


The Calving Interval 

T HE Michigan State College of 
Agriculture has made a study of 
the calving and breeding records of 
the college dairy herds for periods of 
from 15 to 18 years. 

A total of 1,860 normal calvings 
were studied ranging from 564 first 
calvings to one cow that calved for the 
15th time. Heifers in the three herds 
were bred to calve at from 27 to 30 
months of age. It was found .that little 
variation in the length of calving 
interval could be associated with age, 
though the interval before the second 
calf was slightly longer than the inter¬ 
vals following. The average interval 
increased, says the report, after the 
ninth calving, though the number of 
cows that had ten or more calves was 
very small. If, up to ten years of age, 
there is any effect of age on the length 
of the calving interval, it probably 
would not show up in these herds, 
because they had been subjected to 
constant culling out of the difficult 
breeders. 

Neither did the production of the 
previous lactation period seem to show 
any evident relationship to the breed¬ 
ing results of the following lactation. 
Generally speaking, there was a little 
longer time between time from calving 
to first service among high-producing 
cows than among the poorer cows, 
and the same thing seems to have been 
true of the time between first service 
and conception. Generally speaking, 
other investigations have not shown 
that high production is antagonistic to 
breeding efficiency. 


Basic Thoughts 


A BOUT two years ago, the Beaver- 
lodge Experimental Station in 
Alberta made some timely remarks in 
the course of a station newsletter. 
Since then, beef cattle prices have 
reached an unprecedented peak, and 
hog prices recently have dropped 
sharply from record levels, but the 
kernel of what was said then is just 
as good now, and the following para¬ 
graphs will bear repeating: 

“When grain prices were at the 
peak, very few farmers wanted to 
feed cattle and pigs. Money came 
easy, and chores interfered with bon- 
spiels. A few admitted the need for 
forage crops in the farming program, 
but the seed crop looked after that. 
The popular way to farm was to drive 
the tractor and truck from April to 
October, and to move to town for the 
winter. 

“It has been encouraging of late to 
find a genuine interest in livestock 
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Cocb&Autt 


Exceptional THRESHING and 


DRIVEiMATIC 

Com6wte&' 


SEPARATING CAPACITY 


saves MORE GRAIN 


AIRPLANE 


Here’s the great NEW KIND OF COMBINE 


TYPE TIRES 


that "drives like an automobile 


gives 


for smoother operation 


you ANY GROUND SPEED you need at a 


mere TOUCH OF YOUR FOOT ... keeps your 


Massive low pressure tires 
(1600 x 16) for greater ground con 
tact, absorbs ground shocks, pro 
longs combine life. 


combine operating at full capacity in all 


crop conditions! 


With a Cockshutt Combine you combine 


better! You combine faster! There’s no 


plugging! No overloading! No time lost 


A SPEED FOR 


and no wasted grain! For threshing and 


separating capacity the DRIVE-O-MATIC is 


EVERY NEED 


unsurpassed in the entire combine field! 


under your foot 


Be wise! Before you buy ANY combine ask 


Foot pedal selects ANY forward 
speed variation you need within ANY 
gear range of the 4-speed trans 


your Cockshutt Dealer for a copy of the big 


new (38 page) illustrated booklet which 


tells the whole story of this revolutionary 


mission. 


NEW HARVESTING MACHINE! Available in 


athong many who previously have 
grown only grain. They not only 
have a small herd coming along, but 
they have seen to it that the quality 
is right. Many are grade herds, with 
a nucleus of pedigreed animals. For 
the most part, the owners are the 
younger set. These are graduates of 
calf clubs, or schools of agriculture, 
or are veterans who have a well- 
defined program of balanced agri¬ 
culture. s 

“We know that it sometimes pays 
to follow the markets and pick up the 
easy money. However, agriculture is 
a long-term proposition, and the best 
returns are those that go with eco¬ 
nomic security and the maintenance 
of fertility. There are sound reasons 
for livestock of some kind on every 
farm in the wooded sections of west¬ 
ern Canada, and those who think 
otherwise will eventually learn. Basi¬ 
cally, farmers draw their revenue on 
the basis of the number of days’ work. 
We can cite instances where the net 
revenue on balanced farming pro¬ 
grams is double that of typical grain 
farms. This suggests half-section farms 
in the future, and a place for the 
thousands of European immigrants 
reported to be looking for homes in 
western Canada.” 

Famous Angus Cow 

S TILL fat and healthy, but becom¬ 
ing a little stiff when walking, 
Waltham of Akitio (imp. N.Z.), was 
born in November of 1926, and at 25 
years of age, has to her credit 18 
calves (10 heifers and 8 bulls), and 
progeny numbering 192 (97 bulls and 
95 cows). She is owned by Milong 
Stud, Young, Australia, where four of 
her early calves are cows still breed¬ 
ing, and where the aged dam will be 
cared for ns long as she lives. During 
her lifetime, she has been fed on the 
best of pasture, except during the 
drought of 1947, when she was fed 
with a sheaf of hay each day. 


Legume Seed Screenings 

T HE Lethbridge Station reports the 
experiments at the Experimental 
Sheep Station, Scandia, in which 
screenings from alfalfa and clover 
seeds were compared with linseed oil 
for the feeding of lambs. For 'two 
successive years, one group of lambs 
was fed a ration consisting of non¬ 
legume hay, grain and linseed oil 
meal. A second group was fed a simi¬ 
lar ration except that legume seed 
screenings were substituted for the 
linseed oil meal. 

Both screenings and oil meal were 
fed at one-fifth pound per head daily 
during the first winter, and three- 
tenths pound per head daily during 
the second winter. During the first 
winter, the lambs on screenings made 
slightly better gains than those fed the 
linseed oil meal; but during the second ■ 
winter the gains of the two groups 
were almost identical, thus leading to 
the conclusion that on the basis of 
these results legume seed screenings 
were equal in value to linseed oil meal 
as a feed for lambs. 

The value of such screenings as feed 
for pigs is considered questionable. 
Moreover, the station emphasizes the 
fact that practically all screening con¬ 
tains active weed seeds, so that every 
precaution is advisable to prevent the 
spreading of such seed when trans¬ 
porting and feeding them. 


IMt/MORE GRAIN 


two series (SP 132 and SP 137) . . 
choice of 10', 12', and 15' headers. 


• There is a Cockshutt Dealer near your farm. 




PARTNERS OF THE CANADIAN FARMER FOR 113 YEARS 
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194 OSBORNE ST. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Crawler T-R-A-C-T-l-O-N 

for YOUR tractor 


Canadian Pacific Express 

TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
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FIELD 


This winter become capable at welding with 


UNIVERSAL’S 

NEW 

LOW PRICED 
WELDERS 


THE 

MODEL 250 
WELDER 


REPAIR! BUILD! 
LOW INVESTMENT! 


Handsomely finished, compactly assembled welders. 
Provides operators an economical, easy-to-operate 
welding outfit for work on most metals. Weigh 
approx. 90 lbs. Only 27 inches long. 8 inches wide and 
12 inches high. Both welders feature flat belt drive 
with pulley as illustrated. Have dial type ampherage 
control. Fully complete with all accessories—mask, 
rods, cable, clip, ground clamp and welding rods. 

THE MODEL 250 (above) is in the 20 to 
250 amp. range. £ I QC Af| 

Priced at . I OU«UU 

THE MODEL 180 (right) is In the 20 to 
180 amp. range. Cl IQ QH 

Priced at only. ¥ ■ ■ 5FiUU 


[Intern. Harv. Co. photo. 

Mechanization of corn harvesting , a 90-million-acre job in the U,S, 9 saves costly 
man labor in a busy season. 


weight off the tires. Store in a pro¬ 
tective place, or at least cover the 
tires. Use rust-preventive grease or 
paint on any of the surfaces that have 
worn shiny. 

“Drain all fuel from the tractor— 
this includes fuel tank, fuel lines, sedi¬ 
ment bowl and carburetor. Cover the 
exhaust pipe and the breather tap to 
keep out rain, snow and possibly even 
birds. Be sure to remove the battery, 
after charging it fully, and store in a 
cool, dry place.” 


Here's long range value on 
today's shortened dollar 

2 important units at reduced prices 


A 2,000-watt 32-volt D.C. light plant, fully complete as 
illustrated, that will provide faithful service for a good 
many years. Not too large but designed so as to take 
up only small space, yet powerful and dependable. 
Push button starting. Smooth running. Ball bearing 
equipped generator. Complete with popular 5 h.p. Clarke 
Gasoline Air-Cooled Engine. Cl QC AH 

Reduced from $295.00, now.. 

Also, 3 only, 800-watt 32-volt light plants. Push button 
starting. Have 3 h.p. Clarke Gasoline Engine. Regularly 
priced at $225.00. 7 C AA 


The Universal is a compact, economical grain dryer. 
Delivers a powerful blast of air at the rate of about 
3.000 cubic feet per minute. Dries damp grain in short 
order. Solidly built. With 3 h.p. Clarke Gasoline Engine 
as illustrated. Regular $195.00. 70 AA 

Special....... 

Less engine, regular $98.00. Special_ $79.00 

Order direct from this ad. 


ALUMINUM 

SHEETS 


Corrugated and Ribbed for 


Sheet 5 to 15 ft. lengths 
36” cover 32” wide 24-gauge 

NEW PRICES 

Send roof measurements for free 
estimate and illustrated folder 
giving full information 

SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
Immediate Delivery from Stock 

A. L. GONNEVILLE MFG. 

DEPT. 3 — CHARETTE, P.Q. 


Fit a Blackhawk ALL STEEL half-track attach¬ 
ment—and your tractor has the extra traction of 
an expensive crawler tractor in wet fields, mud, 
loose earth, snow or ice. The Blackhawk is made 
by pioneers in snow and mud travelling equipment 
—famous since 1920—over 14.000 in use. Available 
for Ford, Ferguson, Allis-Chalmers B &. C, Case 
VA &. VAC, and other tractors. 

Write for free folder, and name of 
your nearest dealer. 

FALCON EQUIPMENT CO. LTD. 

33 LEYTON AVE., TORONTO 13, 

DEPT. C.G.B. 


Sainfoin 

HE Division of Forage Plants. 
Canada Department of Agricul- 


the engine for 

the radiator and flush the cooling tore, Ottawa, has recently suggested 
system with a scale-removing solution. that for some parts of Canada where 
A solution for this purpose can either alfalfa and clovers are severely dam- 
be purchased, or made at home with • aged during the winter, sainfoin, a 
washing soda and soft water. If wash- comparatively little-used forage crop, 
ing soda is used, add three pounds of might have a place. It is a long-lived, 
washing soda to each seven gallons of deep-rooted perennial which tillers 
water, and operate the tractor with well and produces stout, erect stems 
the shutters on the radiator partially from one to three feet high. Seed pods 
closed until the mixture steams. The contain a single seed, 
solution is then drained from the radi- Sainfoin is not grown much in 
ator, and the whole system flushed out North America, but might prove use- 
with clean, soft water. Leave the ful as a legume where alfalfa will not 
draincocks open. survive the winters. Hay tests of 13 

“Next, remove the spark plugs and strains in 1949 gave an average 
pour a cupful of oil into each cylinder, seasonal yield from two cuttings, of 
turn the engine over at least two revo- 4,250 pounds per acre. Furthermore, 
lutions by hand, and then replace the a chemical analysis of comparable 
spark plugs. Give the tractor a com- samples of hay from sainfoin, alfalfa 
plete and thorough grease job, and and red clover, showed that these 
block the machine up to take the crops had 22, 29 and 30 per cent pro- 


SAFE 
to CARRY 


SPECIMEN NOT GOOD 


SPECIMEN 


OBTAINABLE FROM ALL CANADIAN 
PACIFIC AGENTS AND MOST BANKS 




























tern respectively, and that the crude sulphate and has given more satis- 
fibre content of these hays tested 17, factory results.” 

22 and 12 per cent respectively. To secure satisfactory increase in 

It is further reported that in favor- yield, however, fairly heavy rates of 
able seasons sainfoin produces a application are necessary, and 125 
good yield of seed and is attractive pounds of ammonium nitrate is recom- 
to honeybees as a source of nectar, mended. With this rate of application, 
One half-acre block at Ottawa in seed yields have been increased by 
1950 yielded 291 pounds of seed, or 100 pounds per acre, and forage yields 
approximately 600 pounds per acre, of brome grass by one ton per acre 
This was a higher yield than for alfalfa where moisture conditions were good, 
or red clover, but the seeds are “At a cost of about $5.00 per acre for 
unhulled and fairly large, which fertilizer alone,” says Dr. Knowles, 
means a much higher seeding rate per “this investment per acre is justified if 
acre. Ottawa authorities conclude that there is good use for the hay or straw 
“tests of this legume in areas where or when the seed sells at reasonable 

prices.” 

An important factor is the time! 
for application. Fertilizers applied in 
August and September have increased 
seed yields more than when applied 
in October, or in early spring. This is 
less true than with yields of forage. 
Spring applications have given hay 
increases almost as large as those 
obtained from fall treatments, and in 
all cases the fertilizer was broadcast 
on the surface of the soil. 

Moisture, however, is an important 
factor in the use of all fertilizers, 
which must be dissolved before they 
can be available to the roots of plants. 
Therefore, Dr. Knowles says that in 
the open prairie area of western Can¬ 
ada little response to fertilizers can be 
expected in dry years. The use of fer¬ 
tilizers should be restricted more or 
less to the low areas in the fields, or 
to years when there is good fall mois¬ 
ture. These restrictions do not apply as 
a rule to the Park Belt, where nitrogen 
fertilizers are likely to be profitable. 

Weed Control in Crops 

W HERE it is the custom to seed 
down pasture or hay crops with 
grain as a nurse crop, the control of 
weeds in the grain crop needs very 
careful consideration, especially in 
these days of chemical weed control. 
The chemical used, according to 
George Knowles, Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm, Ottawa, must control 
the weeds. Likewise, it should not 
harm the clover or grass, or reduce 
the yield of grain. Finally, of course, 
it must be economical and applicable 
With available equipment. 

Mr. Knowles suggests that at the 
present time there are only three 
chemicals which offer some hope of 
controlling annual weeds in grain 
seeded down. These are calcium cyan- 
amide dust, the dinitro compounds, 
commonly known by the trade names 
of Sinox and Dow’s Selective, and 
2,4-D. Of these, the easiest to apply 
is 2,4-D because it takes less water. 
The next best requires 80 gallons of 
water per acre. 

Unfortunately, 2,4-D, though the 
cheapest and easiest to apply and 
also the chemical which controls the 
most weeds, may be fairly severe on 
clover. The amount of resistance as 
between clovers varies. The order of 
resistance is reported to be as follows: 
red clover, ladino, alsike, alfalfa, and 
sweet clover—the latter two being very 
sensitive. Clovers become more resist¬ 
ant as they advance in growth, but so 
do the weeds. However, experiments 
seem to indicate that there is less 
clover injury if the 2 4-D is ap¬ 
plied when the grain is up about 14 


Seed Dormancy 

N EARLY all seed will fail to ger¬ 
minate evenly or completely for 
some time after it is harvested. This 
is a period of dormancy which varies 
from a few weeks to perhaps a few 
months. Brome grass seed, tested 
shortly after harvest, will germinate 
very slowly. Creeping red fescue seed 
may not germinate suitably for com¬ 
mercial use in November, but may do 
so later. The Canada Department of 
Agriculture says that timothy and 
other grasses, clovers and even alfalfa, 
may germinate incompletely, while 
flax and small grains are likely to show 
varying degrees of dormancy. 

It is pointed out that most of our 
common farm seeds are strongly dor¬ 
mant as they reach the mature point 
on the plant. They need exposure to 
warm, dry conditions, under which 
they can dry, shrink and go through 
the process of “after-ripening.” This 
after-ripening breaks the dormant 
period, and not only improves the per¬ 
centage of germination, but the quick¬ 
ness with which it will take place. 
The process of after-ripening will be 
slower in cool weather, and in damp 
or cold weather may stop altogether. 
This is the reason why the amount of 
dormancy which seed will show a 
comparatively short time after harvest, 
may depend on the kind of autumn 
weather prevailing. 

We are told that late grain or grass 
seeds can carry strong dormancy until 
the following spring or later, if the 
crop has been cut on the green side. 
This is partly because immature seed 
is more dormant to begin with than 
mature seed, and partly because the 
seed cannot after-ripen rapidly in 
low autumn temperatures before the 
winter sets in. 

This variability in dormancy is one 
of the reasons why it pays to make use 
of the seed testing laboratories, which 
have several methods by which they 
can obtain complete germination from 
dormant seed. 


is an ideal 9eedbed conditioner. Hydraulically con¬ 
trolled; shallow or deep penetration. 


for full-yield farming with 
Tractor-Matched Implements 


Now, you can have both faster farming and the kind of job 
that makes you proud. 

Passing into history is the idea of merely hitching a tractor 
to an implement. New-Type A-C Quick-Hitch hydraulic im¬ 
plements are so perfectly matched to Allis-Chalmers tractors 
that they join as one. Your tractor actually becomes a power 
plow... power planter, cultivator or mower. And you quick- 
change from one to the other before the engine cools — 
including shifting wheel spacings when necessary ... with 
engine power! 

Test the easy vision and instant hydraulic response of the 
new Allis-Chalmers TRACTOR-MATCHED implements. 
This is advanced tractor-implement farming. 


Mounted PIowi are led from a forward 
tractor hitch point. Traction Booster as¬ 
sures uniform, even-depth work. 


Subsoiler penetrates down to 18 inches. 
Traction Booster keeps you moving in 
tough spots. 


A-C Tractor Mower cuts square cor¬ 
ners without crop waste. Fast, smooth- 
operating ... on level or rolling fields. 


Disc Harrow has hydraulically angled 
heavy-duty gangs. Connectors trail rear 
gangs around turns. 


flUIS-CHfUMERS RIIMELY, LTD. 

I CALCARY • EDMONTON • REGINA • SASKATOON • TORONTO • WINNIPEG 
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STANFIELD’S 
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QUALITY 
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Stanfield’s Underwear is made for active men. 
It’s durable but not bulky. It doesn’t shrink, bind or creep. It stays 
just as soft and warm through many washings as it was the day you 
bought it... because it has been treated by Stanfield’s exclusive 
process. That’s why it’s so easy to wash—in mild, lukewarm suds, 
without rubbing or wringing. 

You can buy Stanfield’s Unshrinkable Underwear at all 
leading stores in your favourite style—combinations or separate 
shirts and drawers. Drawers have extra-heavy seat and crotch for 
double wear. Ask for Stanfield’s Red Label or Blue Label —the same 
quality in heavier weight. 

Stanfield’s 

Underwear 

Soft. . . Warm . . . Durable 


STANFIELD’S LIMITED, TRURO, N.S. 


Pigs Pay if: 

Continued from page 9 

400 acres. This much land is not 
required for the pigs, but he likes to 
grow alfalfa, which he grinds and 
feeds. Also, he and a brother have a 
partnership dairy herd of 30 cows, 
and they require pasture and feed. 
Some of the land is used for growing 
grains, though he buys 90 per cent of 
his hog feed. 

H E saves gilts from the bigger, bet¬ 
ter litters for his breeding sows, 
and buys good, Yorkshire boars. “I 
never argue too much about the price 
of a boar,” said Lesyk. “If you figure 
how much extra you get from a good 
one compared with a poor one, it is 
worth the money. Added to that, you 
get a good bit of the original invest¬ 
ment back when you sell the aged 
boar.” He field breeds, though he feels 
that if he could conveniently hand 
breed, he would get more catches. 

Bred sows are run on pasture until 
about two weeks before they are due 
to farrow. The sows are then put into 
a farrowing pen, and the little pigs 
are creep-fed. They are given one of 
Lesyk’s own mixtures, which includes 
five to six per cent alfalfa meal and 
is boosted with vitamin and protein 
supplement. The sows eat from a 
self-feeder, but there is a gate in front 
of the trough that is released for only 
three one-hour periods each day. 

Weanling pigs are sorted by size in 
the fattening barn; the well-grown ones 
are run in one pen, and the runts are 
run together in another, with the 
medium fellows also grouped. All are 
fed grain rations until they reach 
about 130 pounds. At this time 20 
per cent of cooked garbage is. added 
to the ration, this ration being con¬ 
tinued until the pigs reach 180 pounds. 
At that time they go back on straight 
grain, to fit them for market. The 
garbage is purchased from hospitals 
and other public institutions. 

Even if Lesyk favored self-feeding 
it would be difficult when wet feed is 
used. Instead he has the troughs 
against the feeding alley and has part 
of the wall of the pen so built that 
he can swing it in and keep the pigs 
away from the troughs. The feed is 
placed in the troughs, and when it is 
time to feed, the side of the pen, 
which is really a swinging gate, is 
released so that it falls and allows the 
pigs access to the troughs. 

Lesyk has a streamlined system for 
cleaning out his 600-foot hog barn. 
There is a central alley down the 


length of the bam with pens on each 
side. A gutter is located against each 
wall. The pens are bedded down with 
sawdust and shavings, and any that 
is soiled is scraped into the gutter. 
An endless chain goes along the gut¬ 
ter, and slats are drawn down the gut¬ 
ter scraping manure into a pit at the 
center of the barn. An overhead elec¬ 
tric motor drives the chains and if all 
are set going at once the entire barn 
can be cleaned in a minimum of time. 

The pit into which the manure is 
dumped has a sloping floor. The 
manure becomes sufficiently liquid so 
an elevator with cups on a belt will 
pick it up and spill it into a hopper 
outside. From here it can be dropped 
into a spreader and hauled away. 

There are a number of problems 
that require attention in such a large- 
scale pig business. As you might 
expect, flies are a big problem and 
Lesyk sprays frequently. Disease is a 
constant threat; he vaccinates against 
erysipalis and hemorrhagic septicemia, 
and cleans all pens with a steam jet 
and a disinfectant before putting sows 
or feeder pigs into them. To take 
chances with disease would be fool¬ 
hardy. 

Barns tend to become smelly, and 
for this reason he has fans in the walls 
to change the air periodically. Steam 
pipes in the cement floors supply 
needed heat for small pigs. 

Selection of breeding stock is im¬ 
portant. Lesyk is convinced of the 
merit of straight Yorkshire hogs, and 
does not subscribe to the view that 
there is sufficient merit in crossing to 
justify practicing it. Also, he likes to 
keep his gilts for breeding, and wants 
no part of using crossed gilts for 
brood sows. 

Gilts are selected on quality, but 
also on the size of the litter in which 
they were farrowed. “I have found 
that gilts from good litters—ten good- 
sized quality weanlings—come through 
with good litters,” said Lesyk. He will 
get rid of sows with hardening udders, 
that are rough, old, are sick when they 
farrow, or that do not wean more than 
four or five small pigs. The result of 
these practices has been the develop¬ 
ment of a sow herd that gives him 
large litters—essential to a really profit¬ 
able hog enterprise. 

Breeders with one or two litters can 
learn lessons from some pig specialists. 
These know that it would be difficult 
if not impossible to overstress the 
extreme importance of large litters, 
good quality, good management prac¬ 
tices and a consistent production pro¬ 
gram. 



Lesyk has an excellent system of manure removal in his hog barn. Electrically 
driven slats scrape down the gutter pushing ivet manure into a pit, an elevator 
moves it out of the pit to a hopper outside, and it is dumped into the manure 
tank (left) and hauled to the field. 
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were planted. Nine feet from these 
rows the permanent windbreaks of 
evergreens, including some Siberian 
larch and jackpine, but mainly Col¬ 
orado and white spruce, have been 
set out. About 17 acres have now 
been planted in this project, and 
another six acres remain to be cleared 
before planting. 


HORTICULTURE 


MONT ROSA 


Varieties for S.E. Sask. 

T HE Experimental Farm at Indian 
Head reports that none of the 
standard apples so far tested have 
been entirely satisfactory for south¬ 
eastern Saskatchewan, although Heyer 
No. 12 has proved to be hardy and 
productive, though only fair in qual¬ 
ity. Even in apple-crab hybrids, com¬ 
plete hardiness is often lacking, but 
they are well worth growing for the 
excellent quality of fruit. Dolgo and 
Renown are recommended as Crab 
apples that yield well and are hardy. 

The Experimental Farm reports that 
the sandcherry - plum hybrids are 
considered perhaps the most useful of 
all the tree fruits grown at Indian 
Head, because they are very produc¬ 
tive and excellent in quality for jams, 
preserves and dessert. Opata and Dura 
are believed to be the outstanding 
contributions for the southwestern 
part of Saskatchewan. The sandcherry- 
plum hybrids cross-fertilize readily 
and will set fruit when two or more 
varieties are planted. 


EVERBEARING RUNNERLESS 

DWARF BUSH 

STRAWBERRY 

Fruits from seed the first year: easily grown. 
Bush form, about one foot high. No runners. 
Hardy perennial. Bears abundantly from early 
summer till killing frost. Has an intense lus¬ 
cious flavor and aroma like that of wild straw¬ 
berry; rich and juicy. Neat compact bushy growth 
makes it highly ornamental as well as valuable 
in vegetable, fruit or flower garden, borders 
etc. A showy pot plant too. Though smaller than 
commercial strawberries Mont Rosa is the largest 
fruiting of any variety we know from seed, 
surpassing the popular solemacher and similar 
types. Its unique bush form and exquisite flavor 
place it in a class by itself for every home gar¬ 
den. Seed supply is limited. Order now. 
(Pkt. 25£) (3 pkts. 65f) postpaid. 

nouu OUR BIG 1952 SEED 
JT l\LL AND NURSERY BOOK 


Apples sroivn by the espalier method at the Summerlantl Experimental Station. 

Okanagan Valley, B.C. 


bait should be very carefully collected 
and thorough^ destroyed. 

Mice are sometimes believed to 
cause greater loss to fruit trees than 
rabbits, because they operate under 
cover of snow and may so seriously 
girdle trees that several, or perhaps 
all, of the trees in a small plantation 
may be fatally injured. 


-I- Europe, where space is limited and 
trees are grown for a combination of 
utility and beauty, espaliers are some¬ 
times used. This term means the train¬ 
ing of trees on some kind of frame¬ 
work, either on wires as for grapes, 
or against a fence or a wall. Pears, 
peaches, apricots, figs and apples can 
be grown in this manner. There are 
various types of espaliers such as 
cordon, horizontal types, fans, and 
U-shapes. The site and the root stock 

Generally, 
dwarfing stock 
and the picture shown 
of a cordon type growing 


Make money raising fur and trapping. Our books 
on mink, muskrat, fox. rabbit raising, also trap¬ 
ping teach you how. 16-page booklet FREE. 

FUR TRADE JOURNAL 
588 Mt. Pleasant Rd. Toronto. Ontario 


Fruit Breeding Under Way 

T HE co-operative fruit breeding 
project recently established on the 
prairies and involving the Canada 
Department of Agriculture and the 
prairie universities, is now getting 
well under way. This project, simply 
stated, involves the making of a large 
number of desirable crosses between 
fruit varieties, at the Morden Experi¬ 
mental Station. When the seedlings 
secured from these crosses have been 
grown to suitable stage for transplant¬ 
ing, they are shipped in large num¬ 
bers to designated institutions where 
they are planted out in rows several 
feet apart, in a special area, protected 
a strong fence and planted at 
intervals with windbreaks. 

The seedlings from the crosses are 
observed carefully and records kept 
of the growth habits and susceptibility 
to diseases. As the seedlings come into 
bearing, the character, quality and 
quantity of fruit is observed and 
recorded, and those showing any 
special promise are carefully marked, 
with the hope that after careful test¬ 
ing, one or more of them may prove 
to be of sufficient value to warrant 
naming and introduction as a new 
variety. 

The universities of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta are co-operating in this 
fruit - breeding program, and a visit 
last summer to the University of 
Alberta indicated that the project is 
getting nicely under way at that insti¬ 
tution. The seedlings are planted in 
rows 12 feet apart, and five feet apart 
in the row, except for some of the 
smaller fruits such as the Nanking 
cherries and sandcherries, which are 
three feet apart in the row. In all, 
some 6,000 seedlings of tree fruits, in 
addition to 700 raspberry and 200 
strawberry seedlings were already 
under test. 

Windbreaks were planted 120 feet 
apart, and to secure rapid growth and 
early protection, temporary wind- 


Know Your Shrubs 

by DR. R. J. HILTON, 
University of Alberta 


are both very important, 
for apples and pears, a 
is necessary, 
herewith is < 

at the Summerland Experimental Sta¬ 
tion in British Columbia. 

In this country, this system of grovy- 
ing fruit is very seldom used, but is 
quite adapted to garden use where a 
division is wanted between a flower 
and a vegetable garden, or along a 
fence, a drive, a garden path or a wall. 

It is an idea for the true garden 
hobbyist who will take the trouble to by 
get the right variety grafted on the 
right kind of root stock, and -then use 
great care in training the espaliers. 

Control of Mice 

M ICE,” said C. R. Ure, of the 
Morden Experimental Station 
recently, “are comparatively easy to 
control by means of poisoning. In the 
fall of the year, as soon as the grass 
begins to dry up, the use of wheat or 
oats treated with gopher poison is 
quite effective in destroying mice 
migrating into the garden area. To 
keep this away from birds, we gen¬ 
erally place it in some bait station, 
such as a ten-pound pail turned on 
its side, an old milk bottle laid on its 
side, or a small rectangular box a foot 
long by six inches wide and open at 
both ends. These are placed at the 
end of the row and nearest to the field 
from which the mice may come. The 
poisoned wheat is placed inside and 
a small forkful of straw put over the 
top. Before freeze-up, it may he neces¬ 
sary to replenish the poisoned bait. 

We have found this practice reduces 
mice to a minimum in our orchard 
area.” 

When using poison in this way, it 
is very important that all poisoned 
bait be protected from weather, birds 
or anything other than mice. Just as 
soon as the snow has gone, all uneaten 


Red and Golden Elders 

O NE of the most dependable shrubs 
for the garden beauty is the red 
elder, Sambucus racemosa. The very 
vigorous nature of Elderberry growth 
allows it to make a rapid recovery if 
it is killed back severely after a bad 
winter; and new shoots of five or six 
feet in length are common under such 
circumstances. 

The European red elder, like its 
close cousin, S. pubens, the native 
American red elder, is a rather coarse 
shrub with large compound leaves 
and quite showy clusters of creamy 
flowers. The individual florets are very 
small but the flat clusters of bloom 
may be up to six inches across. 
Former easterners who remember 
elderberry pies with nostalgia, are 
thinking of the blue-berried elder, S. 
canadensis, which is too late in flower¬ 
ing to mature fruit on the prairies, 
but which has an attractive golden¬ 
leaved form that is widely used as a 
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ALBERTA'S LARGEST 
HATCHERY 


STEWART’S 
Si CHICKS 


Canadian R.O.P. Sired White Leg¬ 
horn, Barred Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, New Hampshires, White 
Rocks, Leghorn-Hampshire Cross, 
Leghorn-White Rock Cross, Hamp¬ 
shire Sussex Cross and Hampshire- 
Barred Rock Cross. 

• Canadian Approved Broad- 
Breasted Bronze Turkey Poults. 

• Pure Bred Pekin Ducklings. 

• Pure Bred Toulouse and White 
Chinese Goslings. 

Place your order now. This will give 
you a preferred delivery date. 100% 
live arrival guaranteed. Pullets 96% 
accuracy. Write today for large illus¬ 
trated catalogue and prices. 


STEWRT ELECTRIC WITCHERIES 


602C 12th Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 


PULLET CHICKS 
FOR DECEMBER 

at a big reduction in price, and it is these 
December-hatched pullets that will hit the 
high market next summer and fall. Insist 
on Tweddle R.O.P. sired Purebred Cross 
Strain chicks, they will give you the maxi¬ 
mum in egg production. All popular pure- 
breeds and cross breeds to choose from. 
Also turkey poults, older pullets. Free 
catalogue. 

Tweddle Chick Hatcheries Limited 

FERGUS, ONTARIO 


ORDER YOUR 

TURKEY POULTS. 

FOR 1952 
NOW ! 



Approved 
B.B. Bronze 
White Holland 
Beltsvi lie White 
Nebraskans 


$175.00 or $1.1 
lei 


50 Less than 50 
$48.00 $1.00 each 
46.00 .95 each 
43.50 .90 each 


each for 
than 100 

10% discount on orders for delivery before Mar. 24 
Send a deposit today and reserve your Poults for 
delivery any date March 9th to June 15th. 

Write for Price Lists. 

SUNSHINE CHICK HATCHERIES 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE MANITOBA 


^oHoiMHriRlDEMm 

'Vaseline' — You’ll 

ssfk-firrE 

our guarantee of purity. 
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POULTRY 



Canadian delegates to the Ninth World’s Poultry Congress; from left to right: 
F. L. Wood, New Brunswick; N. Henault and A. Graton. P.Q.; Miss D. Taylor, 
B.C.; C. F. Ironside, Sask.; J. R. Cavers, Head, Poultry Dept., Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural College, and H. S. Gutteridge, author of the article below. 


International Poultry Meetyig 

A Canadian delegate comments on the World’s 
Poultry Congress held in Europe last fall 

by H. S. GUTTERIDGE 


T HE Ninth World’s Poultry Con¬ 
gress was held in Paris, France, 
last fall. Such congresses have been 
held, excepting for periods during the 
war years, every three years since the 
first held at The Hague, Holland, in 
1921. They are sponsored by the 
World’s Poultry Science Association, 
a permanent body open to general 
membership. It is interested in the 
furthering of the poultry industry 
throughout the world. 

Some objects of the Congress are 
to stimulate interest in poultry affairs; 
to pool knowledge concerning the 
poultry industry in all parts of the 
world; to encourage the development 
of poultry research and education; 
and last, but perhaps one of the most 
important, to give widely separated 
members of the poultry fraternity an 
opportunity to meet together and 
exchange information. 

At the Ninth Congress, there were 
38 countries officially represented 
with an attendance of approximately 
1,450 from these and other countries. 
The official languages were English 
and French, and interpreters were 
provided throughout. 

The meetings were opened officially 
in the great amphitheatre of the Sor- 
bonne (University of Paris) by M. 
Pierre Pflimlin, Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture for France. In connection with 
the Congress there was an inter¬ 
national exhibition of poultry held at 
the Parc Versailles opened by the 
President oi the Republic, M. Vincent 
Auriol. 

In general, the Congress consisted 
of three principal divisions, namely, 
the sessions for the presentation and 
discussion of scientific papers, the 
international poultry exhibition, and 
visits to poultry farms and technical 
institutions near Paris. There were 
also a number of officially arranged 
social events. 

Undoubtedly the technical sessions 
of the Congress were its most impor¬ 
tant feature. Attendance and interest 
in papers and discussions were very 
satisfactory. Sections were provided 
on genetics and incubation, nutrition, 
physiology and rearing; diseases and 
their control; economic problems; 
education and organization. In addi¬ 


tion, five papers of very general 
interest were presented to the whole 
body during the first morning of the 
meetings. 

It is not possible in the course of 
this article to deal with individual 
papers or even with the individual 
sections. However, almost all the 
subjects which are the basis for re¬ 
search in the countries represented 
were brought forward through the 
presentation and discussion of papers. 

Most of the discussions were char¬ 
acterized by contributions from this 
continent, both from the members of 
the large American delegation as well 
as those from Canada. A number of 
papers were proffered from Canada, 
from the University of British Colum¬ 
bia, the B.C. Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, the University of Alberta, the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Mac¬ 
donald College, the Experimental 
Farms Service (Ottawa, Ontario and 
Nappan, N.S.), the Science Service of 
the Federal Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, and a joint paper by the Oka 
Agricultural Institute and the Produc¬ 
tion Service of the Federal Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

The attendance at the International 
Poultry Exhibition was not as satis¬ 
factory as might be desired, largely 
because of distance from the Sor- 
bonne, where the main sessions were 
held. However, a satisfactory non¬ 
competitive display of birds was 
shown. There also were excellent 
educational exhibits and commercial 
exhibits, mostly from European coun¬ 
tries contiguous to France. 

I N general it may be said that the 
poultry industry of France is less 
developed than that of this continent. 
For that reason, delegates from the 
United States and Canada were not 
unduly impressed with the status of 
the poultry industry of France, as 
illustrated by the farms visited. Coun¬ 
tries where the poultry industry is 
not as well developed as on this con¬ 
tinent would profit from the Congress 
more than members of the American 
and Canadian delegations. 

One important feature of such a 
congress is the opportunity provided 
for delegates to visit other countries 


and to examine the status and facili¬ 
ties for research, education and exten¬ 
sion, and to personally discuss matters 
of mutual interest with members of 
the staffs of institutions in such coun¬ 
tries. New ideas and new methods of 
attack upon problems are revealed by 
such discussions. 

It might be noted that both research 
and teaching are at a relatively high 
level in Great Britain, Sweden, Hol¬ 
land and Denmark, countries the 
writer was privileged to visit while a 
delegate to the Congress. 

Invitations from several countries 
were proffered, but it was decided 
that the next World’s Poultry Con¬ 
gress, to be staged in 1954, would be 
held in Edinburgh, Scotland. The 
advanced condition of the poultry 
industry in Great Britain, as well as 
the presence of ’ a large poultry re¬ 
search center at Edinburgh, should 
guarantee a profitable meeting at that 
time. 

(Note: H. S. Gutteridge is Chief, 
Poultry Division, Experimental Farms 
Service, Federal Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Ottawa.) 


Produce Hatching Eggs 

M ANY advantages accrue to the 
poultry man who produces 
hatching eggs, in the opinion of F. J. 
Higginson, Acting Poultry Commis¬ 
sioner, Alberta Department of Agri¬ 
culture. He points out that the prov¬ 
ince of Alberta has enough high 
quality flocks to produce all the hatch¬ 
ing eggs needed, and feels that local 
supply should be at least adequate to 
satisfy this local demand. 

His suggestion that the disease 
hazard is reduced by the use of locally 
produced eggs applies with equal 
force to producers in other provinces. 
Also, in spite of the fact that commer¬ 
cial eggs are now bringing a reason¬ 
able price, eggs for hatching bring 
larger returns to the flock owner. 

The chief requirements for the pro¬ 
duction of hatching eggs are good 
quality flocks and efficient manage¬ 
ment. Management practices differ 
very little from the practices followed 
by good commercial producers. 

Poultrymen interested in increasing 
their returns by producing hatching 
eggs can obtain full information by 
writing to the poultry branch of the 
Department of Agriculture in the 
province in which they live. 


It Pays To Cull 

M OST poultry producers are well 
aware of the fact that birds in 
the laying house that do not produce 
are a source of loss. J. F. Fraser, 
Poultry Division, Kemptville Agri¬ 
cultural School, Kemptville, Ontario, 
points out that the feed eaten by 
these boarders may not be the only 
source of loss; the birds may also be 
a source of infection to the rest of 
the flock. 

Birds which are lower in vitality 
than the remainder of the flock are 
more likely to become victims of 
poultry disease, due to their lack of 
vigor. Inferior specimens often serve as 
carriers and spreaders of disease. 

Even if they do not suffer from a 
contagious disease, the undersized 
and weak birds often deteriorate until 
they die or have to be destroyed. If 
culled while they are still in relatively 
good flesh and free from disease, they 
can be marketed and will bring some 
return. If retained until they have to 
be destroyed they become a total loss. 
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FARM YOUNG PEOPLE 



Manitoba winners—Irene Dyck and Elsie Peters of the Burwalde Garden Club , 
and Harvey Morley and Barry Durston of the Mountview Swine Club • 


They Beat the Nation 

Western juniors show their worth in judging competitions 


O NE hundred and eighteen young 
people satisfied their provincial 
extension services that they could tell 
good agricultural products from 
poorer. The result was that they made 
the long trip to the Toronto Fair to 
determine who had learned their 4-II 
lessons best. 

The western provinces collected a 
lordly share of the prizes. Alberta col¬ 
lected three firsts. 

Gordon Johnson 
and Vernon Peter¬ 
son from the Olds, 

Alberta, beef club 
took a first, with 
Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba follow¬ 
ing in that order. 

Joan Krupa and 
Alice Rollof from 
the Whitemud 
Clothing Club, 
and Margery 
Johannson and 
Dana Morkeberg 
from the Marker- 
ville Food Club, 
garnered the 
other firsts for Alberta. 

Manitoba picked up a second in the 
clothing judging competition, and col¬ 
lected firsts in swine and garden 
judging with Harvey Morley and 
Barry Durston from the Mountview 
Swine Club winning their competition 
and Irene Dyck and Elsie Peters of the 
Burwalde Garden Club winning 
theirs. 

Shirley and Ivale McKenzie from 


the Colonsay-Elstow Poultry Club won 
a first for Saskatchewan. The seed 
grain team from Elstow brought home 
a second, as did the Moose Jaw beef 
team. A third placing went to the 
dairy team. 

British Columbia’s seed potato 
judges collected a second prize; a 
third prize went to the swine judges 
from the west coast province. 

Other club 
members won sig¬ 
nal honors at the 
Royal. Howard 
Roppel, Rocky- 
ford, Alberta, who 
at 21 is already 
a veteran grain ex¬ 
hibitor, climaxed 
his work in this 
field by winning 
the grand cham¬ 
pionship with his 
sample of Mar¬ 
quis wheat, there¬ 
by establishing his 
u n q u e s t ioned 
right to wear the 
wheat crown for 
the next 12 months. Glen Eric Flaten, 
22, Weyburn, Saskatchewan, won the 
T. Eaton Company scholarship, stak¬ 
ing him to four years in the College of 
Agriculture at the University of Sas¬ 
katchewan. He has an excellent club 
record, and has judged at achievement 
days. His academic record, both in 
high school and in the agriculture 
short course at the Saskatchewan Uni¬ 
versity has been consistently excellent. 



Ivale and Shirley McKenzie , Saskatche¬ 
wan winners from the Colonsay-Elstow 
Poultry Club. 



Alberta's winners—Margery Johannson and Dana Morkeberg of the Markerville 
Food Club, Joan Krupa and Alice Rollof, Whitemud Clothing Club and (stand¬ 
ing) Gordon Johnson and Vernon Peterson, Olds Beef Calf Club. 




IN WINTER SHELTER 
ANIMALS NEED- 


ANIMAL INSECT POWDER 

Lice, fleas and other biting and 
sucking insects rob livestock in 
winter shelter of health and produc¬ 
tivity, steal profits from your pocket. 

Animal Insect Powder kills these 
pests, keeps dairy and beef cattle 
and hogs thrifty and productive, 
makes money for you by increasing 
butterfat yield and animal weight. 

Get this non-irritating, safe and easy 
to use insect killer today. 

A Product of 

GREEN CROSS INSECTICIDES 

Canada's Leader in Pest Control 


Americab most efficient 

BATCH-TYPE 
DRYING BIN 
AND CROP DRIER 



Indirect Heat- 
Moderate Temperature 

DRIES ALL SMALL GRAIN 
SAFELY, QUICKLY AND ECONOMICALLY 

SAVE ms YEARS CROP! 

JETDRIER dries wet wheat at the rate of 100 bu. to 
300 bu. per hour! Next year you can harvest your crop 
earlier, and get fall plowing done, to insure for early 
spring planting. 

• Will not spoil milling quality of wheat. 

• Available with 15 h.p. engines and standby generators or 
completely electrically powered with 5 or 7 h.p. motors. 

• General Electric equipment and controls throughout. 

• Bin is zinc coated life-time steel. 

• Jet Burner—most efficient type known. 

• Heating unit of non-corrosive materials — Aluminized 
steel and stainless steel throughout. 

• Bin holds approximately 300 bu. 

HABCO MFG. CO. COLUMBUS, NEBR. USA 

□ Please send literature and prices □ Delivery Date 

□ HABCO ALSO MAKES column type DRIER for Commercial 

elevators: cg-i 

Name . 

Address ... 

Dealer’s Name..Address. 


HABCO MFG. CO. Columbus, Nebr. USA 
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Mastic weather- 
ff cord stays pliable, 
’/ won't harden or 
fall out. In packets 
or cartons. Cost low! 


SNAP 

HAND CLEANER 


86TTBR 
THAN SOAP 


Workshop in December 

The workshop can ahvays provide work for slack 
seasons, that will be time-saving and profitable 

Oiling Idea Replacing Vise Grip 

I have always had trouble oiling Instead of dis- drill and COUNTERSINK 
hard-to-get-at places such as door carding a vise just - 0LES l J|^E CTI0N 0F FIL ! 
locks, window regulators, and others, because the jaw 

without dismantling a lot of material, grips have lost 

I bought a piston- 
grip, pressure oil 
can, attached an 
eight-inch piece of 
one - eighth - inch 
wiper hose to the 
spout, and inserted 
the end of an 18- 
inch piece of one- 
eighth-inch copper 
tubing in the other 
end. Now, I can get the right amount 
of oil where I want it without oiling 
everything else in the car. The wiper 
hose gives flexibility, the copper tub¬ 
ing reaches into difficult places, and 
the pressure feeder gives positive 
results.—E.H. 


This Ifttle Strip Seals out (old! 


Stools 

(ofcjuality 


JUST PRESS 
INTO PLACE 

INDOORS AND OUT 
to stop gaps 
or cracks. 
Keeps out 
drafts, cold 
and dirt. In¬ 
sures a warmer 
healthier home. 


PRODUCT 


if HACK SAW BLADES 
if HACK SAW FRAMES 

if CVPIAIC SAWS 

■k SAW SETS 

if many OTHER TOOLS 


'/S' wiper 

HOSE 


"Equipment Plus Experience Counts” 

STANDARD MACHINE WORKS 

660 St. Matthews Ave. Winnipeg 

MOTOR REBUILDING—CRANKSHAFT 
GRINDING 

Bearings rebabbitted. General Machine Work. 

Cylinder Reconditioning. 


I!" . 
COPPER 
TUBING 


ASK AT YOUR HARDWARE STORE 


FETHERS TONHAUGHiCO. 

n wwimp® 


Saves Labor Smving 

When using a small portable saw 
to cut wood, it means taking hands 
from the wood to push and pull the 
.. table back and 

H forth. I find a 

jj§5f {/$% much safer way 

■ I KM a ES to wear a heavy 
m belt with a ring 
on the front. I 
fasten a snap 


302 C.P. ft. BUILDING, WINNIPEG, MAN. 


To Make a Ttvist Drill 

A twist drill of a needed size can be 
made out of drill rod steel. It can be 
made in any size, in the manner 

S shown in the 
drawing herewith. 

needed, the di- 
t*~ A-sj-B*! mension A should 

be a quarter-inch, and B should be 
equal to A, so that the point will 
exactly center. On the other hand, if 
B is less than A, as shown in the 
sketch, the bottom of the hole can be 
made greater in diameter than the top. 
To get correct cutting angles, the best 
practice is to imitate those you find 
on standard drills.—W.F.S. 


Thousands of people have 
learned that Guild's GREEN 
MOUNTAIN ASTHMATIC 
COMPOUND brings welcome 
relief from asthmatic misery. 
Sold at drug stores. Cigar¬ 
ettes, $1.00. Powder, 50c and 
$1.89. For FREE SAMPLE 
write: Lymans, Ltd., 286 St. 
Paul St. West, Montreal. 


$ EECOL| 


B0/1 HARNESS SNAP ~ 

heavy king on belt from a horse 
halter to the saw table, and snap it 
into a ring on the belt. By this means, 
I never need to touch the saw table, as 
it will pull back as I step back.—H.S. 


FARM STORAGE 

BATTERIES 

• Lowest prices. 

• Highest quality. 

• Longest life. 

• 7-year guarantee. 


Pulling Nails 

Everyone, at one 
time or another, 
finds it necessary 
to pull quite a few 
nails at one time 
with a claw ham¬ 
mer. A small block 
of wood fastened 
to the hammer 
with a rubber band 
will greatly speed 
up the job and 
eliminate many ir- 


CALGARY EDMONTON. REGINA. SASKATOON 


I Was Nearly Crazy 

Until I discovered Dr. D. D. Dennis' amazingly 
fast relief — D. D. D. Prescription. World 
popular, this pure, cooling, liquid medication 
speeds peace and comfort from cruel itching 
caused by eczema, pimples, rashes, athlete’s 
foot and other itch troubles. Trial bottle, 43c. 
Greaseless. First use soothes, checks raw red 
Itch or money back. Ask druggist for D D. D 
Prescription (ordinary or extra strength). 


. . „ SMALL BLOCK HELD 

ntatmg slips.— A.B. By rubber band 


Winter Oil Flow 

The grease from the differential and 
transmission of a car or truck becomes 
very thick and slow moving in cold 
weather. To get grease out in such 
weather, it is best to take a valve stem 
out of an old inner tube and solder 
it to a short pipe nipple of the right 
size to screw in place of the filler 
plug. Connecting this to a pressure 
air hose will force the grease out much 
faster. The same idea can be used on 
a filler plug of an oil barrel in winter 
to speed up the flow of stiff oil—I.W.D. 


Fork Strainer 

I made this handy strainer for lift¬ 
ing out the slushy ice which collects 

weave tines through j n the stock tank 
mesh , 

in cold weather. 

We took a piece 

galvanized 

"^P^MRiNas hardware cloth 

SECURE MESH with about a 

quarter-inch mesh, wove the tines of 
a manure fork through two or three of 
the meshes, and then clipped it to the 
back of the fork with hog rings. Now 
we have a fork with which we can lift 
out all small or slushy ice or loose 
straw without difficulty.—J.M.M. 




To Catch and 
Hold Muskrats 


Portable Bench 

If your shop is fairly good size, per¬ 
haps you can save some valuable time 
by making a small work bench into a 
portable one. One garage mechanic 

Screwdriver Doesh’t Slip 

Very often a screwdriver will slip 
out of the slot, especially when the 
screw is very tight. In such cases, I 
apply a little oil //W/ 

and emery dust or oil and 
fine sand, which 
makes the screw¬ 
driver hold much 
better. Sometimes 

did this by shortening two legs and a tight screw can 
adding a pair of wheels. Handles were be loosened by set- 
then put on the end opposite to the ting a punch on the head and tapping 
wheels, in such a way that when not it with a hammer. Holding a very hot 
being used they hung down the side rod or soldering iron on the head will 
of the legs out of the way.—R.K.W. also help to loosen it.—I.W.D. 


'"THE Muskrat is easy to catch, but 
he’s an "escape artist”. Be sure 
you catch him for keeps. Use the Victor 
No. 1 VG Stop Loss . . . designed 
especially to prevent loss and escape 
by wring-off. Get-away attempts are 
foiled by its auxiliary guard which 
moves high-up on the rat’s body . .. 
holds him in such a position that he 
is unable to twist free. 

Victor No. 1 VG is light, simple 
and safe to set. This is the trap 
professionals pick because it pays off. 
Try it. You’ll catch more fur with 
this Canadian-made trap. 

ANIMAL TRAP COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Dept. 222, Niagara Falls, Canada 


BOLT HANDLES TO 
REAR LEGS 


SHORTEN FRONT LEGS 
AND MOUNT WHEELS 


\VDRIVER 
S FROM 
SLIPPING 




TRAPS 
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New Pasture Grass 

Continued from page 8 

vated grasses can be sown to give 
greatly increased productivity. Crested 
wheatgrass, brome grass and Russian 
wild ryegrass are adapted to most 
regions of the prairies, and if used in 
a proper rotational grazing program 
these grasses can produce substantial 
quantities of beef or milk per acre. 

It is now known, for example, that 
if crested wheatgrass pasture is used 
in conjunction with native grass, the 
carrying capacity of the area can be 
doubled. By grazing the crested 
wheatgrass until mid-June, native 
grass can remain protected during its 
critical growth period and thus secure 
a chance to produce its maximum. 
Russian wild ryegrass would seem to 
be another grass that can replace an 
additional acreage of native grassland 
to be grazed in the late summer and 
fall. 

Very little is known regarding its 
curing properties, but growth charac¬ 
teristics suggest that it may make 
fairly good winter pasturage in certain 
areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
where light snowfalls and chinook 
winds make winter grazing possible. 


shatters readily, it is important to 
swath the crop on the green side, and 
thresh with a pick-up combine. The 
seed is slightly larger than that of 
crested wheatgrass and is easily 
threshed and cleaned. 

Seed production areas in Saskatche¬ 
wan and Alberta have been established 
by the Swift Current Experimental 
Station. An initial stock of seed is 
hoped for from these areas, so that 
farmers wanting to grow this grass for 
pasturage will find seed available. 

Russian wild ryegrass has no special 
cultural requirements. As for other 
forage crops, a firm seed bed is neces¬ 
sary to make sure that the seeding 
depth is not greater than one inch. For 
pasture use, seeding should be in rows 
12 inches apart at a rate of five to six 
pounds per acre. The best time to 
seed is just before freeze-up (October 
15 or later). Stubble land makes a 
good seed bed, but abandoned land 
covered with an annual weed cover 
is also satisfactory. In other words, 
Russian wild ryegrass may be seeded 
under conditions comparable to those 
suitable for crested wheatgrass. 

For seed production, it is better to 
sow early in the spring on summer- 
fallow. The land should be firm, and 



4 plot of Russian wild ryegrass in 18-inch rotes at Swift Current. Seeded in 
May, 1950: over a ton per acre taken off in 1951. 


It appears likely, however, that the 
only condition under which Russian 
wild ryegrass might be used as stored 
feed would be in conjunction with 
seed production. If the leafy basal 
growth is harvested with the seed 
crop, the crop residue after threshing 
has moderately high feed value, and 
will, therefore, make medium quality 
dry feed for livestock. On the other 
hand, if the seed crop is cut high, most 
of the basal leaf growth will remain on 
the field. It can be profitably pastured 
off during late summer. 

Most investigators of Russian wild 
ryegrass in Canada so far have been 
concerned largely with seed produc¬ 
tion. Early attempts to grow seed in 
close spacings resulted in failure. 
These results, coupled with some 
losses from natural hazards such as 
frost,, hail and wind, gave rise to 
reports that this grass was an uncer¬ 
tain seed producer. The realization 
that a crop is of little value unless seed 
can be produced on a large scale and 
at a low price, gave impetus to early 
seed production studies. There is still 
much to be learned about the best 
methods of producing seed, but the 
results so far indicate that if Russian 
wild ryegrass is grown in rows three or 
four feet apart, seed stalks will usually 
form, and from 100 to 200 pounds of 
seed harvested per acre. Since the seed 


packing is desirable after seeding. 
Cultivation is necessary to control the 
weeds during the first two years after 
planting, though spraying with 2,4-D 
at rates normally used for wheat may 
serve as an alternative to cultivation. 

The time required to adequately 
test a new crop plant and secure its 
general acceptance is often unaccount¬ 
ably long. Crested wheatgrass, for in¬ 
stance, was first introduced into the 
United States from Russia in 1898, 
and was favorably reported on in 
1909. Even so, little attention was 
given to it until after 1920. So it has 
been with Russian wild ryegrass, first 
introduced in 1927, and only now 
beginning to gain recognition as a 
valuable forage crop. 

Introductions from areas of similar 
climatic conditions to those prevailing 
throughout the northern great plains, 
have continued since the earliest days 
of pioneering and homesteading. Few 
of these introduced plants have them¬ 
selves become directly adapted to the 
northwest area of this continent. They 
have, however, formed the basic mate¬ 
rial from which crops of economic 
importance have been developed. 

(Note: R. Thaine and D. H. Hein¬ 
richs, the authors of this article, are 
tvorking in the Forage Plants Division 
at the Experimental Station, Swift 
Current, Saskatchewan.) 



An Eye to the Future 


Long term planning helps you to raise more than 
the average for your area. This planning for the 
future should especially be applied to the five 
basic factors of farming. They are: Land, Livestock, 
Labour, Capital and Size of Farm or Farm Business. 
Every farm is different and has its individual pro¬ 
blems. So it’s up to you to make each factor work 
hard for you. 

Many farmers have found it helpful to talk with 
their Commerce manager. He represents a bank 
that has for many years taken a keen interest in 
promoting better farming and in looking after 
Canadian farmers’ banking needs. Why not pay 
him a visit? 



The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


The Commerce" 
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No. 1—Countrywoman Handbook 

On Housekeeping_ 25c 

Kitchen tools and labor savers, home decorating, furniture refinishing, care 
and repair of hardwood and softwood floors, washday shortcuts, pattern 
reading and sewing hints, how to get rid of flies, bugs, and beetles, house¬ 
cleaning aids, etc., to mention only a part of the information contained in 
this splendid book. Price only 25c postpaid. 


No. 2—Countrywoman Handbook 
On Kitchen Planning 


25c 


Essentials of a well-planned kitchen, proper arrangement of shelving, 
height of working surfaces, use of space, plans for a dumb waiter, shoe 
storage, and other very practical information on linen cupboards, clothes 
closets, etc. Price only 25c postpaid. 
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3-—Countrywoman Handbook 
On Foods And Nutrition 


25c 


What foods are necessary to secure the proper quantities of vitamins, 
calories, and minerals. Much useful information on canning and cooking. 
Useful menus and plans for meals. The above is just a part of the practical 
information contained in this book. Price only 25c postpaid. 

Order By Number — Send Your Order Direct To: 

The Country Guide Book Dept. 
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by United Grain Growers Limited 


MONTHLY 


New Records Established by 
United Grain Growers Limited 

Delegates to the 45th Annual Meet¬ 
ing of United Grain Growers Limited, 
held in Winnipeg, November 7 and 8, 
heard President J. E. Brownlee, report 
the establishment of new records in 
the Company’s operations for the fiscal 
year ended July 31. Grain handlings 
and earnings were the highest on 
record; the number of shareholders 
increased substantially; paid-up capital 
was at an all-time high; and the Com¬ 
pany was reported to be in an ex¬ 
tremely sound financial position. 

The Report of the Board of Directors 
showed paid-up capital amounting to 
$4,508,980 which, with the inclusion 
of reserves and surplus, raised the 
shareholders’ equity to $8,001,161. 
Working capital of the Company grew 
to $6,562,731, a gain of $2,196,211 
dur ing the preceding 12 months. Earn¬ 
ings for the year were $1 902,754 after 
setting aside $625,000 for patronage 
dividend, the sum of these two items 
—$2,527,754 being the operating rev¬ 
enue for the year. This compared with 
an operating revenue of $1,948,282 in 
the previous year. Profit was estab¬ 
lished at $561,621, after making the 
necessary deductions for bond interest, 
income tax, and depreciation and con¬ 
trasted with $393,182 a year earlier. 

The appropriation for patronage 
dividend was sufficient to provide pay¬ 
ments of lie cents per bushel on wheat 
deliveries and % cents per bushel on 
other grains delivered through the 
Company’s country elevator system. 
The rates were the same as those for 
the previous year when the total 
appropriation was $550,000. The 
larger amount in 1950-51 reflected 
increased grain handlings through the 
Company’s elevator system. 

In view of the hazards encountered 
during the year’s operations, a very 
high degree of satisfaction was, no 
doubt, felt by both management and 
shareholders when the report was 
placed before the meeting. The crop 
of 1950 was an extremely difficult one 
to handle, and was one which held a 
risk of serious loss to the Company in 
grading and handling. Frost severely 
lowered the quality of the various 
grains creating problems of grading 
and an acute storage problem. Cus¬ 
tomers and agents alike were often 
disappointed with the generally low 
grades and frequently the situation 
held additional disappointment for 
customers because storage space was 
not always available. In spite of the 
difficulties, more customers were 
served and more bushels handled than 
in any previous year, a manifestation 
of the customer’s confidence in the 
Company and its agents. 

The Company’s Elevator System 

The Company’s country elevator 
system at the end of the fiscal year 
comprised 612 elevators located by 
provinces as follows: 114 in Manitoba, 
203 in Saskatchewan, 272 in Alberta 
and three in the Peace River block of 
British Columbia. In addition, it had 
as part of its country system, 136 
permanent annexes, 342 temporary 
annexes, 354 coal sheds, 299 flour 
houses and three sheds for miscel¬ 
laneous purposes. 

Modernization of farming methods 
has established new patterns of grain 
deliveries and has thereby created new 


problems in country elevator opera¬ 
tions. The heavy fall deliveries of 
grain, often direct from the combine 
harvester, have made speedier elevator 
handling facilities and greatly ex¬ 
panded storage space of primary 
importance. At the same time, ihe 
costs of construction and maintenance 
have mounted to such an extent that 
larger handlings are now required for 
adequate returns than was the case 
earlier. Largely as a result of the com 
bination of these factors, the Com¬ 
pany’s building program has been 
directed to improving and extending 
facilities at existing points rather than 
extension of activities into new areas. 

In spite of a number of difficulties, 
capital expenditures were again at a 
high level, approximately $1 500,000 
having been spent in enlarging and 
improving the Company’s country 
elevator system, and its Port Arthur 
Terminal during the year. A million 
bushel addition to the latter raises its 
total capacity to 6,500,000 bushels 
and thereby increases the earning 
ability of this phase of the Company’s 
business. Turning again to country 
operations, nine elevators and 29 
annexes were added to the system 
through construction and purchase. 
The total country storage capacity at 
the end of the year was 32,574,000 
bushels distributed by provinces as 
follows: Manitoba 5,409,000, Sas¬ 
katchewan 9,985,000 and Alberta 17,- 
180,000 bushels. 

The Annual Report emphasized the 
continuing demand for elevator and 
annex construction. 

Farm Supplies Department 

This Department was established 
some 40 years ago and continues to 
emphasize quality and service rather 
than profits. Its success during the 
year is therefore better measured by 
the volume of sales rather than by 
earnings. Total sales for the year 
amounted to $4,912,000 as contrasted 
with $4,453,000 the previous year. 

While the introduction of the com¬ 
bine harvester has greatly reduced the 
use of binder twine over the past 
decade, sales for the year showed an 
increase of a half million pounds over 
the previous season. An interesting 
aspect of Company policy is illustrated 
in this phase of the report. Early in the 
fall of 1950 the indications were such 
that increases in price, and a shortage 
of supply were fairly evident for the 
coming year. Contributing factors 
were drought in Mexico, the repudia¬ 
tion of delivery contracts by at least 
one exporting country and stock piling 
for defence in the United States. On 
the strength of these indications, the 
Company made much heavier commit¬ 
ments than usual during the fall of 
1950, before sharp price advances 
took place. Subsequent selling prices 
to farmers were based upon the cost 
of the twine to the Company without 
regard to the price increases which 
had taken place in the meantime. 
When shortage actually developed and 
additional supplies were only available 
at higher prices, the Company ab¬ 
sorbed the additional cost rather than 
increase its retail price to farmers. 
This policy enabled farmers to con¬ 
tinue with harvesting plans without 
additional expense in this regard. 

The Company continues to dis¬ 
tribute the world-famous Weedar and 
Weedone 2,4-D preparations for 
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chemical control of weeds, manufac¬ 
tured by the American Chemical Paint 
Company. These formulations con¬ 
tinued in high favor, and in spite of 
adverse weather conditions over large 
areas during the normal spraying 
period, sales showed a substantial in¬ 
crease over the previous year. The 
Company continues to distribute coal 
chiefly through its sheds at elevator 
points, and stands today as one of the 
largest retail coal dealers in western 
Canada. The Money-Maker brand of 
prepared livestock feeds manufactured 
at the Company’s South Edmonton 
plant, continues to give satisfaction. 

Settlement of Five Year Pool 
The Report dealt with factors lead¬ 
ing up to the final settlement of the 
five year wheat pool, including rep¬ 
resentations made by United Grain 
Growers Limited and other farm 
organizations to the Dominion Gov¬ 
ernment, requesting that the final 
settlement be substantially supple¬ 
mented by the Government of Canada 
in recognition of the losses imposed on 
western farmers in various ways dur¬ 
ing the five year period. Although 
there was some disappointment in 
western farm circles when the final 
settlement was made known, else¬ 
where, attacks were made upon the 
subsequent government contribution 
of $65,000,000 to the funds of the 
Wheat Board as a deliberate and 
unjustifiable raid upon the treasury for 
the benefit of one sector of the 
economy. 

Feeling that the complete story was 
not sufficiently well known, United 
Grain Growers Limited prepared and 
published a reply entitled “The Case 
for the Western Wheat Producer.” 
Reading from the Report the state¬ 
ment pointed out: 

“1. That in eight years commencing 
with 1941 the government paid in sub¬ 
sidies over one hundred million dollars 
to give consumers in Canada cheap 
bread. This subsidy was based on the 
depression level of 77% cents per 
bushel for wheat. 

“2. That when the price of wheat 
started to advance in 1943, the govern¬ 
ment closed the market and expropri¬ 
ated all wheat in commercial position 
in Canada at $1.25 per bushel, thus 
assuring itself cheap wheat for Mutual 
Aid purposes. 

“3. That the domestic price for wheat 
was fixed and continued at that level 
for a period of four years, thus impos¬ 
ing upon the western wheat producer 
the burden of providing consumers in 
Canada with cheaper food, and, 

“4. That throughout the four years of 
the Canada-U.K. Contract the western 
wheat producers, without State assist¬ 
ance, had carried the burden of selling 
wheat to Great Britain at lower prices 
than were obtained for Class II wheat. 

“It was further pointed out that the 
western wheat producer had accepted 
the Canada-U.K. Agreement in good 
faith but only on the strength of the 
‘have regard’ clause and that during 
the term of the Agreement statements 
had repeatedly been made by repre¬ 
sentatives of the government that Great 
Britain would honor the clause.” 

Current Problems 

In the opinion of the Board inflation 
is the Number One problem facing the 
western wheat producer. While costs 
of production continue to mount the 
price of grains has tended to decline. 
The Report states: 


“Any reasonable examination of the 
trend of the index of prices of field 
products and that of the index of farm 
costs, as published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, supports the con¬ 
clusion that the purchasing power of 
a bushel of wheat has declined con¬ 
siderably in the past two years. Con¬ 
tinued inflation in Canada may seri¬ 
ously reduce the purchasing power of 
western agriculture.” 

Following this the Board presented 
the delegate body with a resolution 
requesting the Government of Canada 
to immediately call a conference 
“of all economic classes in Canada as 
well as representatives of provincial 
governments, in an effort to arrive at 
uniform and co-ordinated attacks upon 
the general problem.” 

The resolution stated further that 
“farm organizations of Canada should 
give inflation immediate study as con¬ 
stituting the most serious danger to 
agriculture with a view to making 
recommendations to the Dominion 
Government with respect to anti-infla¬ 
tion policies.” 

Complete agreement with the prin¬ 
ciples of the resolution was expressed 
by a unanimous affirmative vote from 
the delegates. 

Indicating a second, and equally 
urgent problem, a further resolution 
submitted to the meeting on behalf of 
the Board of Directors focussed atten¬ 
tion upon the need of western Cana¬ 
dian grain farmers for temporary assist¬ 
ance, arising out of declining net 
returns and the inability to obtain cash 
returns from the current crop, due to 
adverse weather conditions. The reso¬ 
lution called for the completion of the 
final payment on the 1950-51 wheat 
pool at the earliest possible time, an 
interim payment on the current crop 
at an early date, and consultation of 
the Dominion and Provincial govern¬ 
ments with a view to the formulation 
of measures affording emergency finan¬ 
cial assistance to farmers who were 
found to be in need as a result of the 
factors previously mentioned. A 
motion approving the submission of 
this resolution was passed unani¬ 
mously. 

The meeting also urged the govern¬ 
ment to adopt and put into effect a 
national policy for agriculture which 
would tend to check the trend toward 
a reduction of the livestock popula¬ 
tion, and beef cattle in particular—and 
to encourage farmers to practice more 
general livestock production. 

Directors and Officers 
Four retiring Directors were re¬ 
elected by acclamation for a three- 
year term: J. E. Brownlee, K.C., Cal¬ 
gary, Alta.; R. C. Brown, Winnipeg, 
Man.; R. M. Wilson, Gladstone, Man.; 
and H. E. Staples, Benito, Man. 

At a subsequent meeting of the 
Board of Directors, J. E. Brownlee, 
K.C., was re-elected President, R. C. 
Brown of Winnipeg was re-elected 
First Vice-President, and J. Harvey 
Lane was re-elected Second Vice- 
President. Other members of the 
Executive Committee of the Board are 
J. J. McLellan, Purple Springs, Al¬ 
berta, and R. Shannon, Grandora. 
Saskatchewan. 

In addition, the following are Di¬ 
rectors of the Company: S. S. Sears, 
Nanton, Alta.; J. J. Stevens Morin- 
ville, Alta.; H.' W. Allen, Huallen, 
Alta.; J. D. McFarlane, Aylsham, 
Sask.; S. Loptson, Bredenbury, Sask.; 
R. M. Wilson, Gladstone, Man.; and 
H. E. Staples, Benito Man. 
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Keep your daily milk supply 
on your pantry shelf! 


No milk delivery? Have creamy 
fresh milk on hand all the time 
. . . with KLIM! 

KLIM is pasteurized whole 
milk in handy powder form . . . 
makes delicious milk in a jiffy, 
for drinking and cooking. One 
pound makes over 3 imperial 
quarts of nourishing fresh milk. 


And for weeks after opening, 
KLIM stays fresh on the pantry 
shelf without refrigeration! It's 
easy to store, light to carry, per¬ 
fect for overseas parcels. 

Ask for KLIM in 1-lb. or econ¬ 
omy 2V4 or 5-lb. tins. "If it's 
Borden's, it's GOT to be good!" 
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FREE: easy KLIM 
recipes for cakes, 
desserts, other tempt¬ 
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Crescent, Toronto 4, 
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Mackenzie Valley 

Continued from page 11 

that we wouldn’t even attempt to 
grow at Edmonton. Even muskmelons 
and watermelons, while far from being 
a commercial crop, nevertheless had 
made much better development than 
in central Alberta. Other horticultural 
crops, whether of warm-season or cool- 
season preference, had made good 
growth and maturity. It appeared that 
the weather at Fort Simpson, and 
indeed throughout the country north 
of Grimshaw, Alberta, had varied 
from the cool, moist pattern common 
to the rest of Alberta. According to 
Mr. Gilbey, this was the case, and the 
whole upper Mackenzie basin, as well 
as the Yukon, had actually experi¬ 
enced near-drought conditions and a 
good deal of warm weather. This fact, 
coupled with the period of almost con¬ 
tinuous daylight experienced in June 
and July, accounted for the early 
maturity of garden and field crops 
throughout northern Alberta and north 
of latitude 60°. 

T O cap all the good fortune, 
weather and kindness we had 
been shown on the trip, we were lucky 
enough to obtain a “hitch hike” flight 
in an Associated Airways plane from 
Simpson to Lower Hay. The plane 
was chartered by Mr. “Bill” Sloan, 
Senior Officer in the N.W.T. Wildlife 
Conservation Service, and through his 
good offices we were thus treated to 
a good look “over the banks” of the 
Mighty Mackenzie, to observe the 
hugeness of the counl ry, the islands 
of poplars, with shining silvery stems 
showing like strands of fungus through 
the golden-hued leaves, the snowy 
patches of caribou moss on the mus¬ 
kegs, and the erratic river courses 
angling to the Mackenzie from the 
rangy Eagle Mountain escarpment to 
the south. 

The drive south from Lower Hay 
was uneventful, save for very interest¬ 
ing side trips to the thriving Experi¬ 
mental Station at Fort Vermilion, to 
the new and very up-to-date School 
of Agriculture at Fairview, and, of 
course, to the Experimental Station at 
Beaverlodge. where so much pioneer 
work on hardy fruits and ornamentals 
has been, and is being, carried out. 
Seeing the Peace River country at 
harvest time, and in a year of such a 
bountiful crop, is in itself a great in¬ 
centive for a trip through that enter¬ 
prising and predominantly agricultural 
land. When those scenes are linked 
with the good condition of the Mac¬ 
kenzie Highway and the rather 
romantic frontier-like land beyond the 
Peace, it may well represent an 
important tourist route of the near 
future. 

But what of our impressions of the 
North? It is customary for those who 
travel in unaccustomed places and by 
unusual routes to form some thought 
patterns, enthusiastic or otherwise, 
careless or cautious; and we three 
horticulturists were not exceptions. 

We were impressed by the Mac¬ 
kenzie Valley. It is a trinity of 
vastness, beauty and promise. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the agricultural work 
already under way will help the 
Indian population, and wean them— 
slow though it may be—from their 
complete dependence for food upon 
diminishing supplies of wild meat and 
fish. The population is small, and 
heretofore has been limited by such 
non-agricultural considerations as the 


density of fur-bearing animals, scarcity 
or otherwise of caribou, decimation 
of native peoples by disease, severity 
of climate, and the lack of necessity 
to use arable land for food production. 
But the future? Bold indeed would he 
be who would predict the future of 
the beautiful, vast and often inhos¬ 
pitable North! We can see at present 
a few indications, however, such as 
the number of oil and gas exploration 
and seismograph crews camped 
through that country, the ever-increas¬ 
ing interest in known and unknown 
mineral resources, the apparent suc¬ 
cess of the Wildlife Conservation pro¬ 
gram, the northward expansion of 
lumbering, and the small but promis¬ 
ing tourist traffic up the Alaska and 
Mackenzie highways. 

Furthermore, the prairie and bush 
lands of northern Alberta are being 
subjected to a steadily increasing 
demand for surveys, on the part of 
would-be homesteaders. Already much 
land along the Fort Vermilion Trail 
from the Mackenzie Highway has 
been surveyed and immediately 
broken. Surely, if these indications are 
substantial in themselves, they point 
to population increases in the North. 
And increased population will mean 
increased opportunity for farmers like 
Jack Browning along the Mackenzie, 
and greater need of the essential 
knowledge now being built up at 
centers and stations like that at Fort 
Simpson. 

The above remarks are subject to 
one important modification: that a 
sudden influx of population—into the 
north country specifically by reason of 
oil or mineral strikes, or into Canada 
generally because of some inter¬ 
national move to alleviate population 
pressures in other countries—may 
render imperative and economic the 
agricultural development of large land 
areas in the Northwest Territories. 

Whether or not the latter by-no- 
means-fantastic possibility would be a 
good thing for Canada as a whole, is 
a moot point, and not one for this 
writer to answer. We do know of 
greatly lowered water tables even in 
our time, where excessive land clear¬ 
ing has occurred. Has such clearing, 
on a continental scale, affected our 
climate noticeably—and adversely? On 
the other hand, can we in all common 
sense—and moral sense—continue to 
maintain this huge country for the 
normal increase of a mere 14 million 
people? 

These are questions that may be 
premature, but they are not idle. I 
suggest that they are questions that 
our young trained agriculturists may 
need to answer well before their 
retirement rolls around, from public 
service or from some yet-undeveloped 
homestead in the North. 

The answer is bound to be tied up 
in a tangle—or smooth blend, as we 
make it—of problems in sociology, in 
economics, in population control, and 
in principles of land use and global 
distribution of basic wealth. Conceiv¬ 
ably, it may also be bound quite 
closely with our expanding knowledge 
of garden crop production along the 
Mackenzie, and even the greedy and 
inquisitive nose of Reddy the Fox 
may enter the picture. Perhaps the 
Canadian Arctic should be maintained 
primarily as a last ditch stand, as it 
were, against the inroads of our 
aggressive civilization. 

. (Note: R. ]. Hilton is associate 
professor of horticulture at the Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta, Edmonton.) 
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Driftwood Fire 

Continued from page 10 

out in deep water. In those days your 
people, chief, and other tribes that 
came down to the coast were bitter 
against the white men, and slew such 
as fell into their hands.” 

“Because they robbed us in trade 
and profaned our women and gave 
drink to our young men,” the chief 
said coolly. “But since the ships that 
chase the whale'no longer come into 
these coast waters, we are at peace 
with white men and beat them kindly, 
as we have treated you, stranger.” 

“I gave no blame on either side,” I 
said hastily. “I but said the coast bibes 
were bitter against the ship men. 
When this smaller chief and his four 
men were hunting along the beach, a 
band of warriors hid in the boulders 
and mocked the cries of wild birds. 
The white men ran up close, and the 
warriors tossed spears through them. 
We on the ship were watching through 
a tube which makes things far-off 
seem as near to hand. 


T HERE was a flash of fire in the 
eyes of the chief. It was no such 
sign as my story would call for. Again, 

I could not hold myself. 

“—you, Jim Stevenson!” I broke 
off. “Can you sit there and listen to 
the account of your degradation with¬ 
out batting an eye? You can paint and 
feather yourself up and be chief of all 
the Hares that ever hopped, but I’d 
know you for all the 24 years since I 
laid the last lash on your welted 
back!” 

In the eyes across the fire, there was 
mild bewilderment and reproach. 
Never a sign of understanding or of 
surprise. 

“Your words are strange,” the chief 
said slowly. “How can I understand 
the tale you are telling?” 

Whereat I called myself names for 
being twice fooled by tired nerves; 
got fresh hold of myself; and went on. 

“But even the headman’s anger 
would have worn itself, and man 
Stevenson would have been taken 
back to the white man’s city, if Jodrell 
had not discovered who was bringing 


battered by the head of a white whale 
—down upon the water; and to throw 
into it the man Stevenson without food 
or weapon. 

“I unlashed him from the stump 
where he was tied. No one came near 
to hear me whisper to him: ‘There is 
a salmon sheen in the sky which means 
a storm is coming quickly. Therefore, 
pull a sbong oar to gain the land be¬ 
fore the storm breaks. Go warily on 
the shore, if you would escape the 
coast bibes. Here is a weapon. I slip it 
into your pocket, with carbidges. God¬ 
speed and may I see you face-to-face 
again, Jim Stevenson’!’’ . 

PAUSED. I thought that surely the 
man never lived who could keep 
from bebaying himself when I repeated 
those words after 24 years. That 
sombre evening, the hard faces of the 
wharf wolves on the whaler, the scud¬ 
ding clouds whipping out of a salmon 
sky, the curl and kiss of whitecaps, 
the whine of seagulls over the rigging, 
and the pencilled outline of a bleak, 
grey coast, were memories unforget¬ 
table. I heard yet the promise which 
Theresa Jodrell flung at Stevenson as 
he was handled into the boat. I saw 
yet his gesture to her of final parting, 
as if he knew he were going to certain 
death. Then, there was fast work to 
do on deck, for night and a storm 
were close at hand. 

I was brought out of the reverie by 
a word from the chief, bidding me to 
go on. He was leaning forward now, 
listening with deepest interest. 

“The ship was in water too shallow 
for our safety.” I took up the narrative 
again. “There was a harbor in the 
river’s mouth, but headman Jodrell 
with a loud oath swore we would get 
back into deep water and start for the 
white man’s city on the morrow. 
Though all the men wanted him to 
guide the ship into the harbor, his 
word was law, and they did as he 
ordered them. 

“But the ship would not sail into 
the teeth of the storm. Its white wings 
were torn off. The big bee in the 
ship’s middle broke in two and had 
to be chopped away with axes. We 
could not gain safety in deep water. 
Instead, we labored back and forth 
along the shallow coast, getting closer 
and closer to green reefs that would 
tear the ship to pieces as a wolf would 
tear a marmot. Even the headman lost 
his anger and was afraid, for darkness 
had fallen and where the harbor was 
no man of us knew. 

“One by one the men ceased their 
useless work, and flung the headman’s 
curses back into his teeth. It was such 
a storm as none of us ever before had 
seen. There were cries in the darkness 
that this storm was the Manitou’s 
anger against us for sending man Stev¬ 
enson to his death. And those who in 
the days gone had bullied him most 
and spoken loudest against him, now 
cried the loudest against this Jodrell 
for bringing a curse upon us all. For 
we were lost, without chance of sur¬ 
viving the storm in those wind-frenzied 
waters; and not one of us but knew it. 

“It was the daughter of the head¬ 
man who first saw a tiny gleam shore¬ 
ward. I was sitting with her behind 
a canoe, out of the whip of the wind 
bying to comfort her with the lie 
that Stevenson would escape the coast 
bibes, cross the mountains and go 
down a river to a white bader’s post. 
But she would not listen. She kept 
looking out into the darkness, which 
was like a solid wall, in the direction 



“That quiz program I teas on dear . . • / lost . 


“Thus, 30 men were left to do the 
work of five-and-thirty. Again, the- 
headman’s anger flamed against man 
Stevenson. He was lashed with thongs 
and bound day and night to the stump 
and kept without food till he could 
not stand. He would have died if 
someone had not brought him food in 
the dark of night. But I did not know 
this until later. 

“The anger of headman Jodrell 
grew hotter each day. All during the 
Moon of the Leaf, we had chased the 
whales up and down the narrow 
waters from Kok-Kanayuk to Kok- 
Ernivilik; but very few were the ones 
we caught. When the Moon of Hard¬ 
ened Caribou Horns came, we had 
taken scarcely the price of the food 
we had eaten. It seemed as if a medi¬ 
cine were working against the ship. 
And the headman vented his anger 
upon man Stevenson. 

“Many times in the night, when no 
one was around to see, I would talk 
with man Stevenson. At first, I tried 
to sway him from his purpose not to 
work, but he would not listen to my 
words. Later, when he was lashed, I 
asked to do it myself, in order that I 
might lighten—” 


food to the whipped man at night. A 
smaller chief, with the tongue of a 
raven, first saw the girl. He told her 
father. Headman Jodrell watched. He 
discovered that she loved the man 
who stood out against the whole ship 
for his honor’s sake. He sbuck her—I 
saw him—when she said she would 
marry man Stevenson if ever they 
reached the city again. He told her, 
with an oath and a loud laugh, that 
man Stevenson would never return 
alive. 

“The ship at that time was within 
sight of land, at the point where Kok- 
Kanayuk meets the sea. It was there, 
on a peak, that the coast bibe slew 
the smaller chief and his four men. 
Headman Jodrell said to those about 
him: ‘Fire a gun that the hill warriors 
may know we are near and will be 
watching for a boat to come ashore to 
them’.” 

“According to his order, a gun was 
fired. Though I watched through the 
tube, I could see none of the warriors. 
Yet we knew they were hunting and 
fishing near the river’s mouth. None 
of us guessed the purpose of headman 
Jodrell until he commanded us to 
lower a small boat-which had been 
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where he had gone. And so it was she 
who saw the gleam. 

“It is he!” she cried. “He has gained 
the headland and built a fire!” 

“Even as I looked where she 
pointed, the gleam leapt higher. It 
was such a fire as an Indian never 
would build, so I knew it must be the 
fire of the man Stevenson. Moreover, 
the coast was everywhere so low, save 
at the high headland, that nowhere 


I knew it is a he that a man can read 
another’s thoughts through his eyes. 
If I could have seen beneath his paint, 
perhaps his features would have 
settled my raging doubt. But his eyes 
betrayed less than nothing. 

Some time after I finished, the 
chief pushed his fire-sticks toward the 
center, motioned to a bed of fresh 
spruce boughs for me, and lay down 
on his own bed, wrapped in a wolfskin 



“Do I hear someone calling me?” 


else could a fire be seen out on the 
water. 

“I ran quickly to headman Jodrell. 
‘We can steer the ship into the river 
harbor with that light to guide us!’ I 
cried. After he looked at it once and 
again, he started shouting orders to 
the men. They dragged up the heavy 
iron which was struggling to hold the 
ship in place; and, straight as a 
feathered barb, we darted through 
the darkness into the harbor. There, 
with the iron on deep bottom, with 
the storm wind broken by the head¬ 
land, and with the swift river current 
butting against the shore-driven 
waves, we were safe through the 
night, till a grey dawn broke and 
the storm died to a whisper. 

“That morning, two boats full of 
armed men went ashore and I led 
them. We found the sodden ashes of a 
driftwood fire. It had been built on the 
wind-whipped peak of the headland, 
though all around were shelters of 
boulder rock and caves in low ledges. 
When the men looked at the fire, they 
saw and understood what the head¬ 
man’s daughter and I had understood 
long hours since—that man Stevenson, 
before darkness fell, had seen our ship 
in the storm’s grasp, and had kindled 
the fire to guide us into harbor. 

“He must have known, too, that his 
fire would surely bring the coast tribe 
to him. In the wet sand were mocca¬ 
sin prints of many warriors who had 
crept upon him during the night. 
There was no blood, or signs of 
struggle. Clearly they had not killed 
him there, but had taken him away, 
perhaps that all their village might 
enjoy his death. His shoe tracks lead¬ 
ing back into the savage country were 
the last signs I have seen of Jim Stev¬ 
enson—until this day.” 

T HOSE last three words I added 
deliberately, and in English. In 
the eyes of the other man, there was a 
queer light. Tense, waiting for him to 
break, I met his level gaze. Right then, 


rug. I could not hold myself from a 
last stab, as I spread the blanket. 

“Jim Stevenson—Theresa Jodrell is 
in Nome, unmarried.” 

That settled it for me. I dozed off 
to sleep, half-amused with my fanci¬ 
ful imagination. 

I T must have been two weeks later, 
for we were across the mountains 
and halfway to the first trading post, 
when Paul, one of the Crees, came 
into my tent one evening. As usual 
when he was excited, he spoke so 
quickly in garbled French and Cree 
that I caught only the general drift. 

I gathered that one of our pack 
dogs which we secured from the Hare 
tribe had run off into the woods after 
feeding time. Its pack had not been 
opened since we left the teepee vil¬ 
lage, until Paul opened it to distribute 
the load with the other dogs. We 
assumed it contained caribou jerkie, 
of which we had bought a good deal 
from the chief. 

“But, here, look!” concluded Paul. 
“Look, m’sieur! Look at this!” 

I was gazing at a robe, or rather a 
cape, all of fox pelts. It was made of 
snowy-white arctic skins and was 
trimmed with choicest black fox; but 
richest of all were the two beautifully 
matched silvers which crisscrossed in 
front. It was a king’s ransom, that 
cape, or a queen’s despair. The 
gorgeousness of it tied my tongue. And 
I saw, at a second look, that it was 
made for a woman. 

Paul was breaking out again, and 
thrusting something else under my 
nose. “But that, it is not all! Look, 
look here!” 

It was a revolver, an old thing 
speckled with rust, but unmistakable. 

“What the—!” Paul spluttered. 
“Smoke of smokes, m’sieur! I do not 
understand.” 

“But I do!” said I, after a pause. 
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More Beavers—More Ducks 

Nature’s streamflow engineer unconsciously creates 
conditions that promote the multiplication of wildfowl 


C ANADA’S national emblem, pro¬ 
tected in recent years after a 
long period of savage depletion 
by unfettered trapping, probably is 
one of the best friends of waterfowl. 
The two are never seen conversing in 
the silent manner of wild things, but 
the ducks and geese nevertheless owe 
much to the stubby fellow with the 
paddle tail and the molars with the 
power of a circular saw. 

Evidence of the beaver’s efforts, on 
behalf of waterfowl, has been fre¬ 
quently observed at various duck pro¬ 
duction projects established by Ducks 
Unlimited across western Canada. For 
a time, when beaver ranks were 
badly decimated, there was little or no 
activity along the dams set up by D.U. 
work crews. Now they are back at 
work, increasing in numbers in many 
areas and definitely widening their 
former boundaries. 

Nature’s most shining contribution 
to the engineering profession, the 
beaver also is one of the wild’s great 
experimenters — especially with dams 
constructed by others. 

In recent years Ducks Unlimited 
built small rock dams at strategic 
points on the Arm River in Saskatche¬ 
wan. They functioned well despite the 
fact there were no beaver around. 
Waterfowl in limited numbers used 
the area for breeding purposes. 

Last year residents of the district 
became aware that beaver were re¬ 
turning to the area. Dams constructed 
by the furred buzz-saws became fairly 
common. So far as can be learned, the 
specie had been quite scarce along the 
Arm River for some 15 years. 

Preparing his potato plot, located 
beside one of the dams, a district 
farmer this spring noticed that the 
heavy runoff had raised water levels 
to a point close to the top of the dam. 
Shortly after, he cut a heavy growth 
of willows beside the river, piling them 
on the shore. He had use for them on 
the farm. 

Arriving back 24 hours later, the 
i farmer was amazed to find the willow 
pile completely vanished. At least it 
wasn’t visible—until he happened to 
glance toward the dam. There, woven 
• neatly into a tight barrier across the 


spillway, was the willow pile. The 
beaver had determined there would 
be no water loss. Forced to admire the 
skill and rapidity with which the lodge 
members had bolstered the dam, the 
farmer got his needed poles from other 
willow stands along the stream. 

One of the best illustrations of 
beaver actually repairing a dam was 
that recorded at the Walker project in 
Manitoba. During the spring break-up, 
ice smashed out a small portion of the 
weir-type dam. Here D.U. had allies 
ready and waiting. Almost before the 
break had time to allow escape of 
water, the colony of beaver went to 
work. Observed during most of their 
repair task, the furred craftsmen 
organized relays carrying sticks, mud 
and other debris to plug up the break. 
In short order, the flow had stopped 
and the dam was complete. 

Demonstrating once again their 
eternal fear of losing water supplies, 
the beaver proceeded to ensure 
adequate living space by building a 
series of three new dams upstream 
from the original D.U. structure. This 
resulted in establishing three small 
ponds above the Walker project. The 
upstream dams caused levels in the 
Walker to drop slightly but the effect 
on the project has been negligible. 

Although Castor Canadensis has 
been bitterly accused by western fruit 
growers for depredations on valuable 
trees and has been considered by gov¬ 
ernments as requiring control measures 
in certain areas, he constantly proves 
that his good deeds outweigh his bad. 

Building his dams in the mountain¬ 
ous areas, creating ponds and marshes 
which retain the life-giving waters of 
the melting snows and spring rains, he 
innocently provides reservoirs to feed 
later more arid regions on the plains, 
where the bulk of our continental 
waterfowl annually breed and bring 
forth new life. 

Dodging his ancient enemies, the 
wolverine and the lynx. Castor prob¬ 
ably is much too busy to worry about 
the Mallards and Pintails which may 
be inhabiting the same pond. Possibly 
he doesn’t realize that he is one of 
Mother Nature’s greatest tools in her 
long-range plan to conserve wildlife. 



[Photo by Ducks TJnimited. 

The sleek fellow in the upper corner helped his fellows build this willow dam 
atop the stone dam built by man across Saskatchewan's Arm River, 
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Something important 

you should know about 
your husband... 


You know him better than anyone else 
in the world. You know his bad points 
as well as his good ones. But one of 
his best points may have escaped your 
notice. 


You know that he doesn’t do many of 
the things he’d like to do with his money— 
because the family income will only go 
so far. And you know that he might 
reasonably spend money freely now — 
without a thought for your future. 

But he doesn’t. 


Regularly, he puts aside money to give 
you the protection of life insurance. 

True, he may gain benefit from that 
insurance during his own life, but that 
isn’t why he owns it. The real 
reason can be found in his concern 
for your welfare. 

Do you co-operate with his efforts 
to provide for you in this important 
way? Are you encouraging his habit 
of thrift? 


Life insurance dollars serve you 
these other ways! 


A large part of every life insurance dollar 
is put to work in investments that bring you 
— and all other Canadians —extra benefits. 

Hundreds of millions of these dollars 
have been used in this way, helping to 
provide new schools, highways, power plants, 
oil pipelines, homes and many other vital 
projects that raise living standards. 

Today, by their thrifty habit of paying 
life insurance premiums regularly, nearly 
five million Canadians are providing 
security for their families . . . working to 
check inflation . . . and promoting progress 
throughout the nation 1 


Right now, it’s more 
important than ever to save 
money. For every dollar put 
aside for the future helps to 
check inflation . . . helps to 
protect the value of all 
your money. 

So check over your budget. 
See what new savings you 
can make! 
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use crutches 


We’ve heard from Denmark 
that a cow over there had to 
have its leg amputated, but 
gets along quite nicely now on 
a new one made of aluminum. 

Whether or not this artificial 
leg was made of Canadian alu¬ 
minum, we wouldn’t know. 
Perhaps it was, because we do 
produce one quarter of the 
world’s supply. That’s quite a 
big thing for Canada. It means 
jobs for Canadians, and money 
from abroad to pay for Cana¬ 
dian imports. Right now we 
are hard at work on extension 
projects in Quebec and British 
Columbia; for we intend to 
go on playing our part in help¬ 
ing Canada grow. Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 
(Alcan). 
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Christmas 

Continued from page 7 

His face brightened perceptibly. 
“Thanks, Mr. Beelby.” 

“Do you like her?” asked Tom, “Is 
she nice, this Wanda?” 

“All right, I guess. They haven’t 
been here long you know.” Pete 
fiddled with the leather strap around 
his school books. “But Lynn Davis, 
she’s kind of mad about the whole 
thing. Gosh, Mr. Beelby, it isn’t my 
fault I drew Wanda’s name. I could 
trade with one of the other kids, but I 
wouldn’t like Wanda to think I didn’t 
want to give her a gift. Poor kid’s 
new here, and a D.P. too.” His 
troubled dark gaze met Tom’s under¬ 
standing one, and Tom felt a warm 
surge of love and pride in Pete. 

He was a grand boy, thought Tom, 
good and kind, troubled about the 
feelings of a homeless girl. Tom pat¬ 
ted Pete’s shoulder as Jimmy came in 
yelling that the bus was coming. 
“Don’t worry,” he said, “get her the 
violin string. Everything will be all 
right.” 

But Tom couldn’t help thinking 
about Pete’s troubles, as he did the 
chores that morning. At 16, he 
thought, small worries assume big 
proportions. The tribulations of youth 
could be very agonizing, and Tom 
imagined that little, flaxen-haired 
Lynn Davis might be making things 
awkward for Pete. 

Lynn, the 15-year-old daughter of 
Nell ^nd Jim Davis, who was the 
district member of the Lyndon con¬ 
solidated school board, was a great 
friend of the Winston boys. They had 
all grown up together. Nell and Jim 
were close friends of Marion’s, and 
the blonde girl who had no brothers 
or sisters, regarded the Winston boys, 
especially Pete, as her own particular 
property. 

Now, thought Tom, it seemed that 
a little girl from over the sea was 
going to complicate things. Too bad, 
especially at Christmas, then he com¬ 
forted himself that this was the last 
day of school and that holidays would 
help Pete’s problem. 

C HRISTMAS! He could hardly wait. 

I’m as bad as the kids, Tom 
thought. He had spotted a slender 
spruce tree down near the edge of the 
swamp. He figured he and the boys 
would cut it down the day after tomor¬ 
row. Tom whistled tunelessly but 
happily. 


He had ordered all his CJiristmas 
presents by mail, except one for 
Marion, and like Pete, he didn’t know 
what to get. He hoped the twins 
would like the construction sets he 
had bought for them, and he knew 
Pete would appreciate the fine 
leather wallet. 

But what was worrying Tom, was 
that he wanted to get Marion some¬ 
thing extra special, something she 
really wanted, to show how much he 
thought of her. and it was very diffi¬ 
cult to discover just what her present 
should be. 

Then he began to think how lucky 
he was to be at Cloverdell. It was 
more than two years now since he had 
come as half-boarder, half-partner, 
well, what was he? A friend, I sup¬ 
pose, he thought. It was hopetess to 
think that Marion ever felt any other 
emotion than friendship for him. But, 
he told himself, he should be grateful 
for that. And he was. 

He looked around the barn where 
the cows were munching contentedly, 
and opening the door, he walked out 
across the snow-packed yard to the 
house, whistling his tuneless whistle. 

Marion was sitting at the table, a 
note-pad and a pencil in front of her. 
He could tell by her flushed cheeks 
and bright eyes that she was thinking 
of something pleasant, and as he came 
in and took off his heavy jacket and 
red and black checked cap, she said, 
“Do you know, I’ve got the best idea 
for Christmas Day.” 

“You have?” His grey eyes beamed 
from behind the thick lenses of his 
glasses, and he thought for the 
thousandth time, how pretty and 
sweet she was, in her blue dress, her 
curly brown hair shining, her cheeks as 
pink as the blossoms of the geranium 
on the window ledge behind her. 

“I’m going to invite those people 
from the Douglas place. That little 
girl, Wanda, and her father.” As Tom 
looked surprised, Marion went on. “I 
couldn’t help thinking over what 
Jimmy said last night about them be¬ 
ing displaced persons. I don’t suppose 
anyone has thought about inviting 
them for Christmas.” 

She continued, as she wrote names 
on her notepaper. “Let’s see. Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis and Lynn, that’s three. 
Old Mr. and Mrs. Clements, who 
always come to us for Christmas, 
makes five. This little Hertz girl and 
her father, seven, and we five, that 
makes 12. Just right for the table.” 

Tom thought. “We five!” How good 



“Are you sure that’s the same costume as yesterday. Miss Vellis? Hair-do, dress, 

girdle — girdle.” 


it sounded! Marion smiled up at him. 
“It’s just as well that Mike Gilbraith 
has gone to spend Christmas with his 
girl. That would have been 13.” 

It would have been nice, though, 
Tom thought, if Mike, their new 
neighbor who had bought George 
Kindersley’s farm, could have been 
with them for Christmas, too. He nod¬ 
ded in approval of Marion’s plans. 

Marion said, “Will you go and invite 
these Hertz people?” Her blue eyes 
were full of sympathy, and her voice 
was gentle. “It must be awful to think 
about the first Christmas in a new 
land among strangers. Maybe you 
could go today. Give them plenty of 
time . . .” 

Now here’s a complication, thought 
Tom. Pete is going to run into trouble. 
What’s Lynn going to think when the 
Viennese girl comes to our house for 
Christmas? 

But he couldn’t oppose Marion’s 
idea. No one knew better than Tom 
how the warmth and friendliness of 
Cloverdell and the Winston family, 
could banish loneliness. If Marion 
wanted to invite the strangers, that 
was sufficient. If Marion wanted old 
George Kindersley to come to the 
party, Tom would have to go and ask 
him, only thank heaven Marion didn’t. 

CO that afternoon Tom Beelby strode 
^ off along the snow-packed road 
toward the small cabin on the old 
Douglas place wondering when he 
reached it, how on earth this stranger 
could contemplate living there for 
long. 

Maybe he’s just putting in time 
here until spring, Tom thought. He 
felt a surge of compassion for anyone 
not as fortunately situated as himself, 
and a warm feeling of thankfulness 
swept over him, as he thought of his 
home, Cloverdell. 

Tom knocked hesitantly at the bat¬ 
tered old door of the cabin, and a cul¬ 
tured voice with a decided European 
accent, called to him to come in. 

The man who stood at the table, 
and, as Tom entered, laid a violin 
carefully into its plush-lined case, was 
tall and thin and grey. Tom figured 
it would be difficult to judge his age. 
His hands were slim and delicate, 
with long, sensitive fingers, and his 
face was patrician, with an aquiline 
nose, deep set blue eyes and a mouth 
that, tight and with deeply engraved 
lines about it, suggest the owner had 
known much pain. 

“Oh,” said Tom involuntarily, “You 
play the violin? It is you who . . .” 

The tall man smiled wryly, “I play,” 
he said brusquely, “when I have an 
‘A’ string. Unfortunately this one is 
too short to use. Had it been the ‘E’ 
which broke so often . . . but I digress 
. . .” He looked at Tom and his deep- 
set eyes were inquiring . . . 

Tom felt awkward and at a loss 
what to say. The whole attitude of the 
man in front of him seemed to repel 
intrusion, yet Tom knew, loneliness 
could build a wall around the desire 
for friendship. He drew upon his 
essential gentleness and kindness of 
heart, and introducing himself, ex¬ 
plained his errand and gave the tall, 
grave stranger Marion’s invitation to 
spend Christmas at Cloverdell. 

The face of the man who stood 
opposite to Tom, wore a strange 
expression as Mr. Beelby stopped 
speaking. 

“Won’t you sit down, please?” Mr. 
Hertz motioned to a ricketty chair, 
“You are indeed kind,” he went on, in 
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his clipped foreign accents. “My 
little daughter, Wanda, has spoken 
many times of this . . . Pete Winston. 
She says he is ‘tres gentiT . . .” 

He looked at Tom from under his 
rather heavily marked brows, “some¬ 
times the French phrase fits better 
than your English . . . no?” 

Tom grinned. “Afraid I’m not much 
at French phrases. Bookkeeping was 
my occupation.” 

“And now? You are not now a book¬ 
keeper?” 

“I’m a farmer. Trying to be, at any 
rate,” said Tom cheerfully. 



“It zips up 


“I am Walter Hertz,” said the 
father of Wanda. “Violinist, linguist 
. . . and a displaced person.” 

His sensitive mouth twisted and as 
Tom said nothing, his grey eyes sym¬ 
pathetic behind his spectacles, Hertz 
said quickly, “Do not mistake me. I 
am not bitter. We are deeply grateful 
for the opportunity to live here. We 
were refugees in England for many 
years. Now we are offered security in 
this free Canada . . . but . . .” 

“But you can’t see yourself farm¬ 
ing,” said Tom, simply, and Walter 
Hertz shook his still handsome head. 

“No. The work one is accustomed 
to, is hard to obtain without some . . . 
what do you call it . . . pull? So far 
we have not starved. There is only 
Wanda and myself. My wife died . . . 
with the baby son, in a concentration 
camp ...” 

Tom didn’t know what to say. 
What could one say to a man who 
had lost his wife and son in a con¬ 
centration camp, who must have 
known intolerable things, whose future 
was still dark and uncertain? Tom put 
out his hand. The eyes of Walter 
Hertz were suffused as his slim 
fingers closed over Tom’s. 

“Well, I had better be getting 
back,” said Tom, huskily. He ached 
for the familiar comfort of Cloverdell. 
The little dark shack and the tragic 
figure of Hertz made him feel un¬ 
happy and depressed, when the door 
opened and the girl, Wanda, came in. 

In her worn snowsuit of dark blue, 
she still made a striking little figure. 
Her eyes were deep blue and heavily 
lashed, and as her father introduced 
her to Tom, she almost made the 
gesture of a curtsey. Then, laughing, 
she held out her hand, and turning to 
her father, said quickly, “See! Oh 
see what I have for you . . . An ‘A’ 
string for the violin . . . Pete! Pete 
Winslow gave it to me for Christmas!” 


An expression of incredulous delight 
flashed across her father’s face as she 
put Pete’s present into Hertz’ hand, 
and Tom watching, saw how the 
child’s beautiful eyes lighted and 
shone as they gazed at the man, who, 
almost oblivious of Tom, with tremb¬ 
ling fingers, put the missing string on 
the violin. 

“Play father, please,” she whis¬ 
pered, and Tom listened, his heart 
beating quickly, his grey eyes moist. 
The tender notes of Schumann’s 
“Traumerei” filled the shabby little 
room and seemed to transform it. 



the back.” 

As the last golden sounds died 
away, Tom took a deep breath. 
Quietly he slipped from the cabin. 
Words, he felt, were superfluous, and 
indeed, he thought, Walter Hertz was 
far away in a happier world, and 
would not even know his visitor had 
gone. 

T OM could not tell by Pete’s expres¬ 
sion, when he told the family of the 
Hertz acceptance of Marion’s invita¬ 
tion, if the boy were glad or sorry. 
As they sat in the comfortable living 
room that evening, the twins sorting 
boxes of old Christmas tree decora¬ 
tions, Pete examining Christmas cards 
that had come in that day’s mail, and 
Marion sewing, Tom said: 

“Your present to Wanda was a 
huge success, Pete. The little girl 
wanted a violin string for her father. 
He is a wonderful violinist. You have 
made two people very happy today.” 

“I’m glad,” said Pete, his dark eyes 
satisfied, and his mother laid down her 
sewing and smiled at Tom. 

“Did Mr. Hertz play the violin?” 
she said eagerly. 

“Long enough for me to realize 
that he is a master,” said Tom. “I 
never heard anything like it, but I 
couldn’t stop to hear more . . .” 

“That’s marvellous,” said Marion. 
“Now you will be able to have music 
for Christmas after all, and we shall 
sing carols together.” She sighed and 
her blue eyes were suddenly wistful. 
“I’ve always longed to play the violin. 
Some day, maybe, I’ll get one and 
learn to play.” 

“Oh dear,” said Jimmy. “I think it 
sounds awful to hear anyone learning 
to play the violin.” 

“Wait until you hear Mr. Hertz,” 
said Tom, “you will realize what play¬ 
ing the violin really sounds like . . .” 

“I wish ... I wish Christmas was 
now,” said John, and then Tom 
remembered that he still hadn’t got 
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annual statement 


Year ending 31st October, 1951 


RESERVE 

$11,000,000 


ASSETS 



Deposits with and Notes of Bank of Canada _$ 45,552,916.78 

Notes of and Cheques on Other Banks _ 30,759,078.03 

Other Cash and Deposits _ 8,198,191.80 

Government and Municipal Securities 

(not exceeding market value)- 187,449,486.38 

Other Bonds and Stocks (not exceeding market value) - 9,318,815.23 

Call Loans (secured)_ 5,967,142.76 

TOTAL QUICK ASSETS __ $287,245,630.98 

Commercial and Other Loans 

(after provision for bad and doubtful debts) _ 228,141,913.08 

Liabilities of Customers under Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit (as per contra) _,_ 12,191,326.38 

Bank Premises _ 7,960,594.22 

Other Assets_ 66,577.16 

$535,606,041.82 


LIABILITIES 



Deposits _____$503,780,084.40 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding_ 12,191,326.38 

Other Liabilities _ 205,443.84 

TOTAL LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC _$516,176,854.62 

Dividends due Shareholders _ 353,441.84 

Capital, Reserve and Undivided Profits_ 19,075,745.36 

$535,606,041.82 


PROFIT AND 
LOSS ACCOUNT 
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Profits for the year ended 31st October, 1951, after 
contributions to Staff Pension Fund and after 
making appropriations to Contingency Reserves 
out of which full provision for bad and doubtful 


debts has been made ~$ 2,862,000.30 

Provision for depreciation of Bank Premises, Fur¬ 
niture and Equipment _ 475,600.05 

$ 2,3867400.25 

Provision for Dominion and Provincial Taxes 1,150,000.00 

$ 1,236,400.25 


Dividends at the rate of $1.20 per share $840,000.00 
Provision for Bonus of 20c per share 
payable 1st December, 1951 140,000.00 980,000.00 

$ 256,400.25 

Special Provision to write down Bank Premises 150,000.00 

Balance of Profits carried forward $ 106,400.25 

Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1950 1,969,345.11 

$ 2,075,745.36 

Transferred to Reserve Fund _ 1,000,000.00 

Profit and Loss Balance 31st October, 1951 __$ 1,075,745.36 

RESERVE FUND 

Balance at credit of account 31st October, 1950 .____$ 10,000,000.00 

Transferred from Profit and Loss Account _ 1,000,000.00 

Bdlance at credit of account 31st October, 1951 $ 11,000,000.00 
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Marion’s present. He wondered des¬ 
perately what he could get for her 
that would intimate how much he 
regarded her, and yet not embarrass 
her, and still couldn’t think of any¬ 
thing that was good enough. 

A ND then, suddenly, it was Christ¬ 
mas morning. The tall Christmas 
tree stood in the comer of the living 
room and was as Jimmy said excitedly, 
“Just plastered with decorations.” 

“My green chains look real nice,” 
said John complacently. 

“My red ones do too,” asserted 
Jimmy. 



‘We’d simply love to have you for 
Christmas dinnerl” 

“I think my silver stars are pretty 
fine,” boasted their mother, her blue 
eyes full of laughter and love for her 
family. 

“What about my green mosquito 
netting candy bags?” inquired Tom, as 
he regarded the bags bulging with 
colored candies, that he had filled the 
night before. 

“And our presents,” said John bliss¬ 
fully, “the best presents we ever had.” 
The twins sat down on the floor to 
build models with their construction 
sets. Pete carefully folded a five dollar 
bill and put it in his new wallet, and 
Tom saw the boy sneak a tender 
glance at a snapshot that he trans¬ 
ferred from his old wallet to the new. 

Tom wrapped the red and black 
checked wool scarf that Marion had 
knit for him, “to match your cap,” 
around his neck, and felt a glow in 
his heart as its warm folds reminded 
him of her kind thoughtfulness of him. 
At last, in desperation he had bought 
her a big box of chocolates for Christ¬ 
mas. And though it was the best he 
could find in the Lyndon drug store, 
he knew Marion didn’t care a great 
deal for chocolates, and she thanked 
him so warmly for them that Tom felt 
more ashamed than ever. 

He had made up his mind that he 
would find out what Marion really 
wanted, and as soon as the stores 
opened again after Christmas, he 
would buy it, no matter what it cost. 

“Now,” said Marion, after every¬ 
thing had been unwrapped and ex¬ 
claimed over, the twinkling red and 
blue and green and silver lights on the 
tree had been tested and found per¬ 
fect, and a pile of white and red and 
green tissue paper and scraps of 
colored ribbons accumulated on the 
floor beneath the tree, “Now it’s time 
to get ready for the company. Boys, 
clear away the wrapping paper. I must 
get the turkey into the oven.” 

“All hands on deck,” said Tom. 
“Jimmy, we will help with the spuds. 
John can run back and forth doing 
errands. Pete, how about setting the 
table.” 

“I made place cards,” said Marion. 

As Tom, his eyes quizzical behind 
the thick glasses, laughed at her, she 
said flushing, “Well . . . 1 want the 
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table to look nice . . . especially if 
Mr. Hertz is ... is used to something 
different.” 

Tom said gently, “He could never 
have been used to anything, anywhere, 
better than your home,” and her blue 
eyes were suddenly misty as she raised 
her gaze to his. 

“Oh, Mr. Beelby,” she said softly, 
“Thank you,” and hurried off to the 
kitchen. 

“Don’t forget to put Lynn’s place 
card next to yours, Pete,” said 
Jimmy, his freckled face grinning at 
Tom. 

“I’ll put it where I think fit.” Pete’s 
dark face wore a frown, and Tom 
hoped that the blonde Lynn would not 
be too disturbed at the advent of 
Wanda Hertz, but the sliver of worry 
over Pete’s troubles vanished from 
Tom’s mind as time slipped by and 
John, peering from the living room 
window, yelled: 

“Here they come. Here’s Davis’s 
car coming in the yard, and old Mr. 
and Mrs. Clements with them. She’s 
a real old lady, isn’t she, Mr. Beelby? 
I bet she a hundred years old!” 

M ARION was at the door welcom¬ 
ing her guests and Tom, in the 
background, saw the radiant smile 
that blonde little Lynn bestowed on 
Pete, and the erasing of Pete’s frown 
as he smiled back. 

“Merry Christmas, Pete,” she said 
sweetly, as Pete with Jimmy and John 
sticking closer than burrs to a woollen 
jacket, bore her off to see the Christ¬ 
mas tree and their presents. 

Tom, peeping around the living 
room doorway, saw Pete present Lynn 
with a white, tissue-wrapped parcel 
tied with a big red satin ribbon bow, 
and caught the sparkle of the girl’s 
bright eyes and the satisfied toss of 
her yellow curls. 

Mrs. Davis put on a big blue apron 
and went to help Marion in the 
kitchen, and old Mrs. Clements proved 
she was not'nearly a hundred years 
old by helping from the rocking-chair 
by the stove. Jim Davis, old Ben 
Clements and Tom sat down in the 
living room to talk until dinner was 
ready. 

“Having an awful time with the 
High School in Lyndon,” said Jim 
Davis, shaking his grizzled head with 
exasperation. “Yes sir,” he went on, as 
Tom looked sympathetic. “We sure 
are having a time! Just get nicely 
going, when one of our teachers up 
and quits at the end of this term.” 

“That’s too bad,” Tom murmured 
perfunctorily. He glanced out of the 
window. What had become of Walter 
Hertz and his little daughter? Surely 
they were coming. In spite of himself, 
Tom felt a sudden bleakness of spirit. 
Maybe the man felt that he had been 
invited only out of politeness. Maybe 
he would be too proud to come, and 
he and that lovely child would spend 
Christmas in the dreary cabin. Tom 
wondered if he should suggest that 
Jim Davis drive as far as the Douglas 
place, and bring Hertz and his 
daughter to Cloverdell. 

Engrossed in his surmises about 
Walter Hertz, Tom gave only a part 


of his attention to what Jim Davis 
was saying. 

“Yes sir! Now we’ve lost our French 
teacher. She left to be married. How 
can we get another French teacher 
in the middle of the school year? And 
French is compulsory.” 

There they were now! Tom was 
relieved and pleased to see the tall, 
spare figure of Walter Hertz and the 
little girl in the shabby snowsuit, com¬ 
ing along the drive from the gate. He 
saw too, with delight, that Hertz car¬ 
ried his violin case. 

“Excuse me, Jim.” Tom got up and 
went into the kitchen. 

“Here they are,” he said to Marion 
and she turned from basting the 
turkey, and went with him to the door, 
as Mrs. Davis pushed the huge bird 
back into the oven. 

Tom standing beside Marion 
watched Walter Hertz come up the 
steps and bend over Marion’s hand 
with old world courtesy. With a pang 
of envy, Tom observed the graceful 
figure, and wished again that he had 
the easy ability of men like Hertz and 
Michael Gilbraith, the ex-flying officer, 
to endear themselves to a woman’s 
heart, with charming ways. Tom 
always felt so inadequate, so clumsy! 

Then he immediately felt ashamed 
of his touch of jealousy and shaking 
hands with Hertz, took him into the 
living room and introduced him to Jim 
Davis and old Ben Clements. 

Soon the stranger was talking easily 
and graciously to the men, keeping 
them interested and amused with his 
anecdotes and the incidents that he 
had observed in his travels. 

The man is a wonder, thought Tom. 
If I had suffered as he must have 
done, I’m sure I couldn’t talk as 
lightly as he does. 

Then he turned his attention to the 
youngsters sitting under the Christmas 
tree. On Lynn’s pink and white face 
there was more than the suggestion of 
a scowl. Wanda’s big, dark-blue eyes 
were alight with excitement as she 
stared up at the glittering tree, and 
Jimmy gave her a gaily wrapped 
parcel. 

“Oh thank you! You are so kind a 
little boy,” she said in her soft voice. 
“You are so kind to me ... as Pete 
is kind . . .” She cast an adoring 
glance at Pete, who blushed and 
squirmed and looked as though he 
wished he were anywhere but there. 

T HEN dinner was ready. Everyone 
found his or her place card. Pete 
sat between Lynn and Wanda. Tom, 
who saw the twins giggling and push¬ 
ing at each other in the characteristic 
manner of practical jokers knew that 
they had switched the cards in order 
to bring about this situation. 

Tom, from his place at the head of 
the table, beamed down at Marion 
who sat at the-other end, “To be near 
the kitchen.” 

“Such a dinner,” sighed old Ben 
Clements at the end of the meal, as 
he surveyed the pile of food still on 
the table. “Every year, Mrs. Winston, 
it gets better and better!” 

The Christmas pudding with its 
luscious creamy sauce was never 



fruitier or richer. The fruit, the grapes, 
the little iced cakes and pastries that 
came with the coffee at the end of the 
dinner were received with exclama¬ 
tions that no one could eat another 
bite, and yet everyone did. 

Then they sat back, replete, and 
Walter Hertz rose to his feet. He 
picked up his frosted glass tumbler of 
water, and looked around at the com¬ 
pany that was strangely silent. 

“With your permission,” he said, “I 
propose a toast.” He looked around the 
table at the faces turned toward him. 
“We are strangers but you have taken 
us in. You have made us feel ... at 
home.” He bowed toward a flushed 
and tremulous Marion. “To a gracious 
lady,” he said, “and to the wonderful 
country in which that gracious lady 
lives.” 

Tom Beelby was on his feet in a 
moment, and so were the rest of them, 
and Marion sat, her cheeks flushed 
with happiness, her eyes misty blue, 
as she regarded those toasting her. 

For a few minutes after, there was 
silence, then Marion said: 

“Now you people go and sit and 
talk, while the boys and I clear away 
the dishes,” but Mrs. Davis and Lynn 
and the little Hertz girl, Wanda, be¬ 
gan briskly to help to clear the dishes 
and the plates with leftovers, into the 
kitchen, while Jimmy and John turned 
handsprings in their relief at not hav¬ 
ing to wash dishes after all. 

T HE two girls were soon giggling 
together quite happily as Marion 
and Mrs. Davis worked quickly, and 
the clink of china and silver sounded 
an accompaniment to the laughter and 
the genial deeper tones of the men’s 
voices from the living room. Jimmy 
turned on the radio and the music of 
“The First Nowell,” sung by a famous 
choir came with its message of peace 
and good will, into the room where 
happiness reigned. 

“There!” sighed Marion, as the 
last dish was dried and put away and 
the kitchen put to rights once more. 
She washed her hands and dried 
them, -and said: “Now let’s go into 
the' living room and ask Mr. Hertz if 
he will play his violin to us.” 

As Marion and Mrs. Davis and the 
two girls entered the living room from 
the kitchen, Walter Hertz rose to his 
feet, and Jim Davis, after noticing that 
Tom was standing, too, rather sheep¬ 
ishly stood up. 

Marion said softly, “Oh please do 
sit down,” then to Walter Hertz she 
said, “Mr. Hertz, will you play for 
us?” She smiled and turned toward 
Tom, then back again to Hertz. “Espe¬ 
cially for Mr. Beelby, who loves music 
at Christmas that someone makes.” 

Tom felt a glow around his heart. 
There was no one like Marion. No one. 
There never could be. 

Walter Hertz drew his violin 
gently from its case. He tightened the 
strings on the violin and bow. He 
drew the bow softly over the instru¬ 
ment, and then there was music in 
the living room of Cloverdell Farm, 
such music as Tom Beelby had only 
dreamed of, as the slim fingers of 
Walter Hertz swept the magic bow 
over the strings of his violin. 

The haunting strains of “The Old 
Refrain,” rose and fell in the quiet 
room that was fragrant with the aroma 
of Christmas, the “Minuet in ‘G’ ” 
followed. Walter Hertz looked around 
at the wondering faces watching him, 
and the grand notes of Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria,” filled the air. 
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Then, with a sigh that perhaps 
only Tom Beelby heard, Walter Hertz 
held the bow with fingers that tight¬ 
ened almost imperceptibly, as softly 
and caressingly, the sad and poign¬ 
antly beautiful melody of “Traumerei,” 
floated around the silent listeners. 

Jim Davis and his wife sat side by 
side on the chesterfield, and as the 
music wove its enchantment, Jim’s 
work-calloused hand closed over Nell 
Davis’ capable fingers, and their 
glances met and clung. 

Old Mr. and Mrs. Clements looked 
into the lined face of each other, and 
between them, too, there was the 
same shared happiness and love, after 
all the years together. 

From where he sat, Tom Beelby 
could see the little, blond-haired 
Lynn curl her plump fingers into 
Pete’s brown hand as they sat on 
cushions under the tree, and the dark 
eyes of Wanda followed with grave 
intensity her father’s flying fingers 
and the swaying grace of the bow. 

Tom turned and looked at Marion. 
There she sat, in the old cretonne- 
covered armchair, her blue eyes 
bright and glowing, looking directly 
into his. Her gaze was steady and 
warm. Tom’s heart beat faster. 

Then the haunting melody ceased. 
Walter Hertz looked around, smiled 
as he rubbed his violin bow with resin, 
tightened the keys, and tried a few 
tentative notes. 


The spell was broken. Hertz smiled 
again, and began to play “Hark the 
Herald Angels Sing.’’ Soon everyone 
was singing and the room rang with 
the music of Christmas. They sang 
and sang, carol after carol, until at 
last, it was time to go home. 



t*- • 


Jim Davis got up and began look¬ 
ing around in the hall for coats and 
overshoes. “Sure been a wonderful 
evening,” he said to Tom, “Made me 
almost forget my troubles about that 
darned school.” 

Tom loqked back into the living 
room. Walter Hertz was carefully put¬ 
ting his violin into its plush-lined 
case. Tom suddenly remembered 
Jim’s conversation that had not made 
much impression earlier in the day. 

“Jim,” he said quickly, “I believe 1 
know where you can get a French 
teacher for Lyndon High School.” 

As Jim looked at him, incredulity 
and relief struggling for supremacy, 
in his expression, Tom went on, “Mr. 
Hertz is a French teacher from 


Vienna, and England. What you call 
a linguist. Wouldn’t he do?” 

Jim stared at Tom Beelby. “Maybe 
he would at that,” he said slowly. “If 
we could get a letter of authority from 
the superintendent of the division, 
and permission for him to teach, tem¬ 
porarily, anyway. Do you think he 
would, Tom?” 

“Go and ask him,” Tom beamed. 
“It’s my guess he’ll jump at the chance 
of doing his own kind of work.” 

T OM followed Jim into the living 
room, where Walter Hertz, his 
thin, grey face flushing, said, when 
Jim asked him if he would be willing 
to try to teach, as a temporary substi¬ 
tute: 

“I taught French in Vienna, Mr. 
Davis. I should be very pleased to 
teach the subject in your school, if I 
am permitted.” 

Jim Davis looked at the tall thin 
figure with the air of quiet dignity. 
“I hope you will be able to take the 
position, M;\ Hertz. I am sure you 
will be able to rent a suitable house 
in Lyndon.” 

“And why don’t you teach violin, 
too?” asked Nell Davis, as she pushed 
her arms into the coat her husband 
held for her, “People are crazy now- 
a-days to learn to play, and you make 
such lovely music. Everyone who 
hears you will want to learn.” 

Walter Hertz' looked at them. His 
eyes were alight with new hope and 


determination. Wanda said, quickly, 
“O! To live in a town again. A town 
with shops and people and houses!” 

Marion Winston’s eyes were wide 
and a brighter blue, Tom thought, 
than the dress she wore. “You would 
teach people to play,” she said, look¬ 
ing up into Hertz’ face, “You could 
show them how to play like you do?” 

“If they would practice,” said Wal¬ 
ter Hertz quietly, “It is practice only 
that makes the good music.” 

Marion whispered, half to herself, 
but Tom could hear. “I . . . would 
practice ... I would ... if I had a 
violin.” 

The happy company went into the 
night, Walter Hertz and his little girl 
in the car with their new friends, and 
as the lights of the car disappeared 
down the driveway, Marion closed 
the door. 

“Swell Christmas, Mom,” said 
Jimmy. 

“Sure was swell,” agreed John. 

Pete’s dark eyes were serene again. 
“A grand Christmas, Mom,” he said. 
“Look what Lynn gave me,” and he 
proudly showed them a photograph 
of a self-conscious looking Lynn. 

Marion’s gaze met Tom’s. “The 
best Christmas we’ve had for years, 
wasn’t it . . . Tom?” She smiled at 
him. 

“The best Christmas I’ve ever had 
in my whole life,” he said huskily. 
He knew now the present he would 
buy for Marion. A violin! 
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T HE visit of Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Edinburgh made 1951 a memorable year 
in Canada. Thousands of Canadians saw them 
for the first time and were captivated by their 
youthful charm, gracious friendliness and their 
sense of understanding of the people and the coun¬ 
try visited. Still more thousands listened in to the 
actuality broadcasts or to the Royal Tour Diary, 
carried each evening over CBC network. Literally 
hundreds of newspaper people and photographers 
“covered” the tour. Millions of words, telling its 
story, went out each day to press services all over 
the world. The amount of news and photographic 
coverage given the tour, surprised even the press 
itself. Newspaper, and radio public seemed hungry 
for news of the Royal couple as they moved across 
the broad expanse of Canada. 

Following the day-by-day routine, for 35 con¬ 
secutive days, most with a tight-packed schedule of 
drives, official visits, luncheons, receptions, dinners 
and other evening events, one could not help but 
be amazed at tha endurance of the two young 
people; their sense of responsibility and dedication 
to the service of the Commonwealth. The crown is 
the symbol which unites the various races and 
peoples within that domain. His Excellency, the 
Covernor-General, Lord Alexander put Canada’s 
official greeting in fitting words when he said: 

“Speaking on behalf of the Canadian people, I 
should like to say that we feel it a great honor to 
have you both with us. More especially do we 
appreciate your coming to Canada at this time, after 
the anxious days through which you have just 
passed.” And then after a reference to expressions 
of loyalty and devotion to the King and Queen 
during their 1939 Canadian tour, he continued: 

“You will find that you have a very warm corner 
in the heart and affection of the Canadian people. 
This link with the throne is not only one of senti¬ 
ment and pride, but a thing of real and tangible 
strength and one of the most important factors in 
uniting the peoples of the Commonwealth into one 
great brotherhood under the British crown.” 

There was the added note of concern for the 


In keeping with Christmas, in family 
gatherings, it is fitting that we recall 
some of the significance of the visit of 
the young Royal couple 

by AMY J. ROE 

“You have asked me to hand into the keeping of 
the National Gallery the embroidered carpet which 
my grandmother, Queen Mary, has made with her 
own hands and which is lasting evidence of her 
unrivalled skill and artistry. I am very glad to do 
this, and I know that my grandmother will be most 
happy to think that Ottawa is to be the final home 
for her work. 

“For my grandmother has many happy memories 
of her visit here in 1901. She came with the late 
King when they were the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York. And she has asked me to tell 
you that the 50 years which have passed have 
done nothing to dim the brightness of this memory 
in her mind ... I know that you will value the 
carpet, not only as a work of art but also as a 
personal link with my father’s house.” 

T HOUGH most of the occasions were necessarily 
very formal and the speeches stilted, there were 
heart-warming moments when token gifts, typical of 
the various provinces and cities, were presented 
and particularly when there was added, “something 
to take home to the children,” for small Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne. Princess Elizabeth, 
while in Washington, presented a gift from “my 
father, the King,” of a rare pair of candelabra and 
a carved gift landscape mirror with a huge flower 
painting inset, to President Truman, who expressed 
his gratitude and pleasure in the honor of their 
visit and said: 

“This overmantel will be placed in the White 
House, and it will be greatly cherished as a mark 
of the close tie that binds our two countries to¬ 
gether. This country is built upon principles which 
we have inherited from the British people—our love 


upon the English common law, our language—these 
and many other things give us a strong feeling of 
kinship. 

“Over the years we have built these ties into a 
remarkable international friendship. We have had 
our differences in the past, but today it would be 
just as hard to imagine a war between our countries 
as it would be to imagine another war between the 
states of this country. It just couldn’t happen. 

“I hope that the day will soon come when the 
same thing will be true among the nations of the 
world. This depends on how well our two coun¬ 
tries stick together and work for world peace. I 
am sure that we will do a better job for world peace 
because your visit here has strengthened the bonds 
between us.” 

So young a couple and so well did they carry out 
their responsibilities! Many heard the Duke of 
Edinburgh’s rich voice read the scripture lessons at 
church services in a number of Canadian churches. 
Our hearts were stirred by the grace and dignity 
of their bearing on all occasions. The good-bye 
message came from St. John’s, Newfoundland, when 
Princess Elizabeth noted in her final speech that 
the moment had come to “say good-bye for a time 
and thank you. It is not easy to say either of these 
things” . . . not easy to say good-bye because “I am 
also leaving a country which has become a second 
home in every sense.” . . . 

“Nor is it easy to say thank you, because no 
words of mine can express what I would like to 
tell you. We have seen and heard so much that 
has moved our imagination and touched our hearts. 
We shall take with us memories that will always 
draw us back to this country; the towering build¬ 
ings of your big cities and the charm of your 
smaller communities, the blue skies and the golden 
colors of autumn—or as I am now learning to call 
it, the fall—and the trees and fields beneath the 
first snow of winter—all the beauty and majesty of 
Canada. 

“I thank you for having shown me these things. 
I thank you too, for the glimpse you have given me 
of the greatness of this nation and the even greater 


King’s health. Always the Princess referred to 
before going on to express official greet¬ 
ing or thanking Canadians for their kind 
and generous hospitality. On that occa¬ 
sion, in Ottawa, she said: 

Y OU will, I know, be very thankful 
that the King, my father, is pro¬ 
gressing well and is gaining in strength 
daily. The anxiety of these last two weeks 
has seemed endless but all the time my 
father himself, my mother and all our 
family have been wonderfully sustained 
and comforted by the thoughts and 
prayers which have come from this coun¬ 
try and other parts of the Commonwealth 
—indeed the Whole world. We have been 
deeply moved by the knowledge of your 
love and I thank you with all my heart. 

“I am grateful, too, for your quick 
understanding of my wish to be nearer 
my father—and my mother—until I could 
come here with a happier heart to enjoy 
our visit free from anxiety. I have always 
cherished a dream of coming to Canada 
and ever since the King and Queen came 
back 12 years ago with tales of its 
splendors, the dream has been more 
compelling.” 

Another warm family touch was given 
when Princess Elizabeth presented the 
needlework carpet made by Her Majesty 
Queen Mary to Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, 
chairman of the National Gallery of Can- 
i ada, on behalf of the Imperial Order 
Daughters of the Empire, during her visit 
j in Canada’s national capital. Many who 
; heard that broadcast speech will long 
; remember her firm, young voice speaking 
'with justifiable pride: 


it of liberty, our system of justice which is based future 



Christmas is the time for the re-reading of the old, old story. 


which is within its grasp. 

“I have seen this future in the eyes of 
hundreds of thousands of your children 
and have heard it in their voices. For as 
long as I live I shall remember and 
cherish fondly the greetings which came 
to us each day from these young people.” 
And in conclusion, recalling the words 
of the Governor-General to the effect 
that the link with the crown was one of 
the most important factors in uniting the 
peoples of the Commonwealth into one 
great brotherhood, Princess Elizabeth 
said: 

“You have shown me the reality of 
this, and I thank you for it. Destiny has 
given me the great privilege of being 
able to live my life in the service of that 
brotherhood; in these five weeks you have 
given me new strength and inspiration, 
which I know will always help me in 
the future. For that I am deeply grateful 
and say, not good-bye, but au revoir.” 

Immediately after that farewell speech, 
broadcast on November 11, more than 
10,000 miles of CBC network linked 
together choirs in Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Montreal, Halifax and St. 
John’s, making a mixed choir of 100 
voices. Choirs sang separately and to¬ 
gether to the accompaniment of a 45- 
piece Toronto orchestra, three selections. 
The final piece was Auld Lang Syne, 
with the various choirs singing verses 
separately in this sequence: Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Halifax and St. John’s, with 
Toronto choir joining in each chorus and 
the last verse sung by all six choirs. Cana¬ 
dian voices in song from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, separated yet united! 
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Pottery at H erne 



Something different in the ivay of a hobbycraft, 
providing interesting occupation and some prac¬ 
tical and attractive results 

by JEAN RICHARDS 


Applying the art glaze carefully to a simple design on a mug. 


Y OU can have some good fun, 
glazing pottery at home. It will 
provide an interesting hobby, 
either for yourself or for some other 
member of the family, who may have 
a flair in the use of color and design. 
The finished articles will yield some 
quaint, attractive and useful articles 
which may be used as gifts or for 
money-making ideas for a club or 
some other social group in your com¬ 
munity. 

First you purchase some heavy, 
plain white porcelain mugs, bowls, 
pitchers, plates, etc. I secured mine 
at the china counter of a large depart¬ 
mental store but you may find them 
in stores in smaller centers, often 
on the bargain counter. The other 
materials needed are listed on this 
page. They may be purchased direct 
from an arts’ supply store in your 
nearest city or ordered by mail. 

The art glazes are not expensive 
and are simple in application, if you 
follow directions carefully. They can 
be “fired” or baked in the oven at 
home or can be dried by air if left 
standing undisturbed for three full 
days. They may be washed with 
soapy water, are resistant to light, 
alcohol and acids. They are also 
weatherproof. They can be used on 
many types of objects; china, glass, 
pottery, metals and plastics. 

Art glazes are different from other 
paints in that they do not mix to 
form secondary colors in the usual 
way. For example, a mixture of red 
and blue does not make purple but 
red, blue and white does make 
mauve. They are available in red, 
yellow, blue, green, orange, burnt 
sienna, raw sienna, white, black and 


transparent. At first you will do well 
to work to a design using the straight 
colors. As you get more experience 
you can then experiment until you 
achieve a desired shade. To make a 
pastel shade add a very little white. 
A translucent or stained glass effect 
is obtained by mixing the color with 
the transparent glaze. 

Having secured the glazes, you 
must take care of them by covering 
each jar after using. Wipe off any 
surplus glaze that has spilled over 
and screw the top on tightly. If a 
glaze becomes too thick, it may be 
thinned with a few drops of purified 
turpentine. Use an eyedropper to con¬ 
trol the amount added. 

Having decided first on what is to 
be decorated and then obtained the 
art glazes, you choose a suitable 
design. One can get excellent books 
of design or copy one from a maga¬ 
zine or draw your own. One of the 
delights of pottery glazing is that it 
can be personalized. Write a name, 
monogram or motto in large, flowing 
handwriting on a piece of paper until 
you get a style and size to fit a cer¬ 
tain space. Then trace a pattern from 
the best sample. It is essential not to 
try to do any free-hand decorating 
until you have practice. Do not make 
designs too small. Be bold about both 
the size and color of a chosen design. 

A set of mugs, or small plates, 
decorated with initials or names, 
would be welcomed by the small 
members of the family, or by pupils 
at school. A simple sports motif 
such as would be suggested by curl¬ 
ing, skiing, skating, hunting would 
bring delighted remarks from the 
members of some club of young 


people. They would be ideal for serv¬ 
ing coffee or hot chocolate at the end 
of a social evening. If the club has an 
insignia or special “colors” you can 
work them into the design. 

Try to use a design that has a 
special significance. If the person who 
is to use it is interested in stamp col¬ 
lections, draw in stamps all over the 
piece of pottery. For those who study 
birds, animals, trees or flowers sketch 
in some motif that will interest them. 

T HERE is no limit to the number 
and variety of ideas one can use. 
Pennsylvania Dutch patterns are 
easily done and are much in fashion 
just now. Indian and Mexican figures 
are fun to draw if you keep the detail 
simple. They can be painted in bright 
bold colors. Plates, cups and saucers 
may be decorated effectively with 
simple peasant designs, mottoes, 
flowers, fruit, animal designs or a 
simple scene, some landmark or name 
precious to the person concerned. On 
mugs, paint old-fashioned men’s faces 
complete with handle-bar moustaches 
and straw hats or dainty ladies with 
ringlets. For my lady’s dressing table 
a set of toilet articles, glass bottle, 
powder box, and cream jars, etc., 
could be decorated to suit her dainty 
taste. The decorative scheme decided 
on may be carried into other rooms of 
the house, such as on mirrors, vases, 
light fixtures, plant pots and kitchen 
food containers. You may come across 
just the right idea in a magazine, 
travel folder or a book from a library. 
You can copy it, reducing or enlarg¬ 
ing it to fit the space you want to fill 
on the article to be decorated. 

The next step is to clean the object 
thoroughly by washing it with soap 
and water. When dry, go over it with 
a piece of cloth wet with cleaning 
fluid, wiping every bit of the surface, 
so that it will be entirely free from 
grease or oily film. This fluid will dry 
by evaporation. Be careful afterwards 
not to touch any of the surface with 
your hands or your fingers will leave 
oily spots. If the object is set on a 
small board or an old gramophone 
record, it may be turned and moved 
about, without your having to touch 
any part of it. 

Now you are ready for tracing and 
transferring the chosen design. The 
transfer paper may be onion skin 
paper, which is easily secured at a 
stationery store. That is what I used 
but you can, if you wish, buy special 
transfer paper from an art store and 
you have the added advantage of 
color. This paper comes in three 
colors: yellow, green and red. So if 
you are going to do a perfect job, buy 
the color of paper that you will use 
most in the design. The transfer paper 
is used on which to trace the design 
selected. 

I use ordinary carbon paper under 
the tracing onion skin paper. I find 
that it does tend to darken the colors 
somewhat at the edge. But if careful, 


this does not show too much. Place 
the tracing paper with a small piece 
of carbon paper under and then lay 
the whole thing (tracing paper and 
carbon) on the object to be decorated. 
Judge the exact spot where it should 
be placed, or measure and mark the 
center. If it is hard to hold in position, 
tape in place with Scotch tape. Re¬ 
trace over the design with a pencil 
with a sharp point, as accurately as 
possible. Now you have the design 
showing faintly on the proper spot. 

You cannot easily draw or paint 
freehand, unless you have used this 
type of paint before. It is hard to get 
a good effect if you do, so that is 
why you trace and transfer a pattern 
at first. After you have had practice,, 
you should be able to draw freehand 
designs, which will look professional. 

Don’t rush—go slowly. 

N EXT comes the fascinating job of 
painting on the glaze. Use a 
full brush. I find that a brush, fully 
charged with paint, is best. Work 
with quick, sure strokes, painting in 
the outline of the design first. Your 
hand may wobble if you go too slowy. 
Dip the brush into the paint fre¬ 
quently. But do not use too thick 
paint as it may blister when it is 
baked. Remember to use the purified 
turpentine for thinning. If you have 



Bird designs add a gay note to pottery. 


Materials Needed 

Art Glazes: available in red, yellow, 
blue, green, orange, burnt sienna, raw 
sienna, white, black and transparent. 

A bottle of “artists’ quality” (puri¬ 
fied ) turpentine for thinning glazes. 

Cheaper quality of turpentine for 
cleaning of brushes. 

Dry cleaning fluid, and a large 
clean cloth. 

Transfer paper: onion skin letter 
paper and carbon paper. Special 
artists’ paper available in red, green 
and yellow. 

Two brushes: one small, one 
medium size (numbers 7 and 11 will 
do). Series 461 and 208 are good, 
practical brushes and a number 221, 
flat chisel-edged brush is good for 
broad effects. 

A pencil with a sharp point. 

Pottery, glass, etc., articles to be 
decorated. 

A selected design. 
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| PRESERVE YOUR 

Photographs. Cards. 
Passes, etc.. Permanently! 

I Seal them between two pieces of crystal-clear J 
| Plastic. Costs only 2c per square inch. For further ] 
I information, write 

E. P. NOVELTY CO. 

|P.O. BOX 515 WINNIPEG. MAN. j 
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BABY’S CRY 


IS NOT 

ALWAYS TEMPER 


DISTINGUISH between your baby’s cry of 
pain and cry of temper. The “pain cry’’ should 
have instant attention. For the feverish dis¬ 
tress due to gas on stomach or bowels or those 
common digestive upsets, give Baby’s Own 
Tablets at once. As one Toronto Mother 
reports — she finds they work every time. 

“I am the mother of nine children, three of 
them prize babies, and Baby’s Own Tablets 
have been my only medicine in raising them 
to the healthy children they now are. As soon 
as my children became a little feverish I at 
once gave them Baby’s Own Tablets and in a 
very short time the fever disappeared and the 
children were normal again.” 

Equally effective for constipation, upset 
stomach, teething troubles and other minor 
ailments of babies. Quickly effective. Sweet¬ 
tasting. No “sleepy” stuff — no dulling effect. 
Get a package today. Sickness often strikes in 
the night. 30c at drug stores. Money back if 
you are not satisfied. 




Get Mentholatum 
now and quickly re¬ 
lieve your cold mis¬ 
eries. Mentholatum 
helps clear mucus- 
choked nasal pas¬ 
sages. ..soothes raw, 
irritated membranes and helps relieve 
coughing, sniffling, sneezing! 

In Jars and Tubes. M3 


MENTHOLATUM 


a large area to paint, do the outline 
first, allowing it to dry a little and 
then fill in the inside area. This will 
prevent the paint from running. It is 
especially important to do this when 
working on a curved surface. 

The decorated piece is now ready 
for “baking” which should be given 
to articles that will be subject to 
frequent washing. Place the article in 
a cold oven. Then raise the heat and 
maintain it at 275 to 300 degrees F. 
for 15 to 20 minutes. Too much heat 
'blisters the surface and darkens the 
colors, so be sure to keep the heat 
moderate. Then open the oven and 
allow to cool for about 20 minutes, 
before removing the pottery. Then 
remove the articles and let stand at 
room temperature for another 20 
minutes before handling. 

I experimented with both gas and 
coal stoves and found that I had 
equally good results with both. If 
you are using a coal stove, simply 
open the oven door and let the oven 
cool slightly. Then place the articles 
in the oven and keep a moderate heat 
for the required 15 to 20 minutes. If 
you haven’t a control or temperature 
guide on your oven, be sure to use 
only a moderate fire. 

Art glazes will air dry but it takes 
about three days. Even after that the 
surface continues to dry and so 
creates a strong and durable bond. 
But as pointed out, for articles requir¬ 
ing frequent washing, the oven bak¬ 
ing is recommended. 

Now you have the finished article 
ready to display or to send as a gift, 
or to offer at a sale of hobbycraft or 
with which to surprise your friends 
when they drop in for an evening 
party. Your articles will be something 
definitely “quite different” and may 
indeed become “conversation pieces” 
for the occasion. 


Oil Painting on Cjlass 

^LTHOUGH I am not an artist, I 
like to dabble in oil paints. So 
far my efforts have been con¬ 
fined to copying—looking at someone 
ejse’s picture—but next summer I plan 
to make good a long-standing “threat” 
and actually go out with my kit and 
paint directly from nature. 

I want to tell you about a method 
of painting that I have found most 
fascinating. It is painting on glass. 
The local hardware does a lot of 
window-glass cutting, which means 
that there are many odd-size strips of 
glass left over. I can get all of these 
that I want free. I have learned how 
to use an ordinary dime-store glass 
cutter quite successfully, so I cut the 
strips off at any length I desire. I do 
most of my work on five by eight-inch 
pieces, but, of course, the size will be 
determined by the picture copied. 

I get out the picture I want to copy. 
I have a couple of manila folders full 
of “models.” On this I lay my glass, 
which has been carefully washed and 
polished, and then I put Scotch tape 
over the edges at strategic points to 
keep the picture underneath from 
slipping. At first I used “bulldog” 
clips, but tape is more satisfactory. 

Then I proceed to paint. I paint 
looking straight down on the picture 
to keep the focus right, using colors 
that match the “model” as closely as 
possible. I have a good set of paints 
(Please turn to page 46) 



If you bake at home- 

t/>ese are easy to mate 


It’s bound to be a “Good Morning” 
—when you serve delicious, hot-and- 
fragrant Cinnamon Buns for break¬ 
fast. They’ll win you plenty of praise 
. . . made with Fleischmann’s Fast 
Rising Dry Yeast! 

Full Strength—Goes Right to Work 

Modern Fleischmann’s Fast Rising 
Dry Yeast keeps for weeks and 
weeks right on your pantry shelf. 
It’s fast—it’s ACTIVE. All you do is: 

1. In a small amount (usually speci¬ 
fied) of lukewarm water, dissolve 


thoroughly 1 teaspoon sugar for 
each envelope of yeast. 

2. Sprinkle with dry yeast. Let stand 
10 minutes. 

3. THEN stir well. (The water used 
with the yeast counts as part of 
the total liquid called for in your 
recipe.) 

Next time you bake, insist on Fleisch¬ 
mann’s Fast Rising Dry Yeast. Keep 
several weeks’ supply on hand. 
There’s nothing like it for delicious 
soft-textured breads, rolls, dessert 
breads—such as all the family loves! 


CINNAMON BUNS 

Makes 2Vjt dozen 


Measure into large bowl 

1 cup lukewarm water 

2 teaspoons granulated sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 

Sprinkle with contents of 

2 envelopes Fleischmann's 

Fast Rising Dry Yeast 
Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well. 

In the meantime, scald 
1 cup milk 

Remove from heat and stir in 
Vl cup granulated sugar 
\Va teaspoons salt 
6 tablespoons shortening 
Cool to lukewarm and add to yeast mixture# 
Stir in 2 well-beaten eggs 
Stir in 3 cups once-sifted bread flour 
and beat until smooth; work in 

3 cups more once-sifted bread flour 
Turn out on lightly-floured board and 
knead dough lightly until smooth and 
elastic. Place in greased bowl, brush top 
with melted butter or shortening. Cover and 
set dough in warm place, free from 
draught. Let rise until doubled in bulk. 
While dough is rising, combine 

V/i cups brown sugar 

(lightly pressed down) 
3 teaspoons ground cinnamon 
1 cup washed and dried seedless 

raisins 


Punch down dough and divide into 2 equal 
portions; form into smooth balls. Roll each 
piece into an oblong Vi-inch thick and 16 
inches long; loosen dough. Brush with 
melted butter or margarine. Sprinkle with 
raisin mixture. Beginning at a long edge, 
roll up each piece loosely, like a jelly roll. 
Cut into 1-inch slices. Place just touching 
each other, a cut-side up, in greased 7-inch 
round layer-cake pans (or other shallow 
pans). Grease tops. Cover and let rise until 
doubled in bulk. Bake in moderate oven 
350°, 20-2 5 minutes. Serve hot, or reheated. 
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moderately priced 


CONSTANT TOP 
QUALITY 

ONLY ONE FLOUR GUARANTEES YOUR 
MONEY BACK PLUS 10% IF YOU’RE 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED! 



THIS GUARANTEE 
WITH EVERY BAG 


OUR 

MONEY BACK PLUS 10%' 


Robin Hood Flour is guaranteed to give you 

BETTER SATISFACTION THAN ANY OTHER FLOUR MILLED 
IN CANADA. YOUR DEALER IS AUTHORIZED TO REFUND THE 

FULL PURCHASE PRICE with AN EXTRA 10% 

IF AFTER TWO BAKINGS YOU ARE NOT THOROUGHLY 
SATISFIED WITH THE FLOUR, AND WILL RETURN THE UNUSED 
PORTION TO HIM. 

RobmHoodFlour Mills Limited 


IPfC. TOBOWTO. fWtMBtoSTOfTl. MONTHf»L OUtBtt. MONCTON 


TUNE IN — 

“MUSICAL KITCHEN” 

MONDAY — WEDNESDAY — FRIDAY 
TRANS-CANADA NETWORK! 




"The f(clic)a\j "fowl 

A review of points in roasting the Christmas bird 


by LILLIAN VIGRASS 


W HETHER the Christmas dinner 
includes goose o r turkey, 
chicken or duck depends on the 
family tradition, the number of people 
for dinner and the size of your oven 
and roasting pan. Each is delicious 
when roasted to a deep brown and 
served with all the trimmings of tasty 
dressing, cranberry sauce, colorful 
vegetables and fluffy mashed potatoes. 

Many who live in the country will 
be able to choose the bird from their 
own flocks. Others will have to depend 
on the butcher shop supply. Look for 
these signs of good eating—a pliable 
breastbone, smooth, supple fat, firm 
flesh and a well-groomed look. Choose 
a bird large enough to allow a pound 
of chicken or turkey per person and 
up to one and one-half pounds of 
goose or duck. 

If the bird is frozen plan on 24 hours 
at room temperature for thawing. 
Christmas morning wash the bird 
and rub inside with a tablespoon of 
salt. Stuff the main cavity and the 
neck with dressing, packing lightly to 
allow a little room for swelling during 
cooking. 

To close the opening in the bird use 
small skewers or thin nails inserted 
through the two edges of the skin. 
Then using white string begin at the 
upper nail and wrap the string around 
the nails crossing it from side to side 
to form a laced closing. 

Turn the wings to the back. You 
will find a twist of the tip end tucks 
the wing easily in place. Next tie the 
leg bones together and fasten the 
string under the tail to hold the legs 
snugly against the body. 

Place the bird on a rack in the open 
roaster, breast side up. A meat ther¬ 
mometer is a guide to doneness but it 
is not at all essential. Insert it in the 
meaty part of the flank between thigh 
and the body. Do not allow it to touch 
the bone, however, or the reading will 
be much too high. Brush the chicken 
or turkey well with shortening and lay 
a cheesecloth or aluminum foil over 
the breast. Do not tuck it in or the 
meat will steam rather than roast. 
Prick the goose in several spots to 
allow extra fat to escape as it cooks. 

Roast without a cover or water in a 
slow oven (325° F.) until the meat 
thermometer records a temperature of 
190°. Roast chicken takes approxi¬ 
mately 30 minutes per pound; a small 
turkey 25 minutes and a larger bird 
18 to 20 minutes per pound. Duck and 
goose take from 20 to 
25 minutes per pound. 

Keep the oven tempera¬ 
ture as close to 325° as 
possible for a minimum 
of shrinkage and for 
juicier meat. To test for 
doneness run a metal 
skewer into the thickest 
part of the breast. Ten¬ 
der meat and juice with 
no sign of redness indi¬ 
cate the bird is done. 

If the bird is cooked 
in an open pan the 
gravy will be a rich 
brown. Remove the 
roast fowl to a hot plat¬ 
ter then pour off the 
fat for measuring. Use Roast the tui 


two tablespoons of fat for each cup of 
gravy desired, returning this amount 
to the pan. Add as much flour as drip¬ 
pings and cook over low heat until a 
golden brown. Add a cup of cold 
water for every two tablespoons of fat 
used. If desired, add the giblets which 
have been cooked and ground. 

Stuffing for the fowl depends on 
family tradition or preference. Bread 
dressing is a favorite for all fowl, espe¬ 
cially turkey or chicken. It may be 
seasoned with sage, marjoram, thyme 
or poultry dressing and onion. Other 
additions include sausage meat, chop¬ 
ped giblets, mushrooms,, celery, raisins 
or nuts. 

With duck or goose add raisins and 
apples, cranberries or prunes to the 
basic bread stuffing. Rice is a favorite 
stuffing for duck; mashed potato for 
goose and my favorite with turkey is 
oatmeal dressing. Make a cup of dress¬ 
ing for each pound of meat. 

Oatmeal Dressing 

1% c. oatmeal Salt and pepper 

Vi c. suet to taste 

4 T. onions 

Chop onion fine; chop suet or use the 
fat from the fowl. Mix ingredients well 
and pack lightly into turkey. For a 12- 
pound turkey make six times this amount. 

Apricot Rice Stuffing 
2 T. butter 1 tsp. salt 

Vi c. chopped 1 tsp. sage 

celery Water 

Vi c. minced onion 1 c. sliced dried 


Vi c. mushrooms 
% c. rice 


apricots 


Melt butter; brown celery, onion and 
mushroom. Add rice. Brown until rice is 
deep golden color. Add salt and sage. 
Add water until l k inch above rice. Cover 
and steam 10 minutes. Remove from heat. 
Add apricots and mix. Stuff bird just 
before roasting. 

Bread Dressing 

5 c. bread cubes Vi c. minced celery 

% c. melted fat 1% tsp. salt 

Vi c. minced onion Vi tsp. pepper 
2 tsp. sage % c. liquid 

Cook onion and celery in fat until a 
yellow color. Combine ingredients lightly 
but thoroughly. Vajy liquid to suit family 
preference. Taste for proper seasoning. 
Stuff bird just before roasting. 

Variations: Add 1 c. chopped walnuts, 
pecans, peanuts, chestnuts, or other nuts; 
'A c. sausage meat, crumbled and fried; 
ground or chopped giblets; 1 c. chopped 
apple and 1 c. raisins; 1 c. cooked prunes 
or dried apricots; % c. diced green pepper 
and X c. diced celery. 

Substitute cooked white rice for bread 
cubes in above recipe. 



Roast the turkey in an uncovered pan in a slow oven 
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for this sumptuous 


Family and friends will welcome this rich and flavorful foamy fudge. 


H ERE’S the fruitiest fruit pudding . . . and the most delectable 
texture and taste that ever tempted a sweet tooth! 

It’s Magic’s modern version of a marvellous old recipe— 
and the result is right out of Dickens! 

Hurry and get those fine, fresh ingredients from your grocer’s 
new stocks! You know how good your pudding’s going 
to be, for you choose everything yourself! And Magic 
rewards you with that wonderful light texture . . . 
brings out the spicy-rich goodness of each ingredient. 

At less than Ifl per average baking, dependable 
Magic protects results whenever you bake! 


MAGIC FRUIT PUDDING 


IV 2 c. seedless raisins 
1 c. currants 
1 c. cut-up seeded raisins 
3 A c. cut-up mixed candied 
peels and citron 
Vi c. almonds, blanched and 
halved 

l Vi c. once-sifted pastry flour 
Or 1)4 c. once-sifted all-purpose 
flour 

3 tsps. Magic Baking Powder 
1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. ground cinnamon 
Vi tsp. ground ginger 
Vi tsp. grated nutmeg 
Vi tsp. ground cloves 
1 c. chopped suet 
1 c. coarse soft bread crumbs 
114 c. lightly-packed brown 
sugar 


\Vz c. shredded raw apple 

1 c. shredded raw carrot 

3 eggs, well beaten ; 34 c. cold coffee 

Wash and dry seedless raisins and cur¬ 
rants; add seeded raisins, peels, citron 
and almonds. Mix and sift 3 times, flour. 
Magic Baking Powder, salt and spices; 
add fruits and nuts, a few at a time; mix 
well; mix in suet, bread crumbs, sugar, 
apple and carrot. Combine eggs and 
coffee; add to pudding and mix thor¬ 
oughly. Three-quarters fill greased large 
pudding mould with batter; cover with 
wet cookery parchment or with greased 
heavy paper; tie down. Steam, closely 
covered for 4 hours. Uncover pudding 
until cold, then wrap closely and store 

2 or 3 weeks. To re-heat pudding, steam 
\ l /i hours. Serve with hard sauce or any 
other suitable sauce. Yield: 10 servings. 


oven 
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in an irridescent taffeta or crisp lace with its full skirt and 
simple lines. Sizes 12, 14. 16 and 18 years. Size 14 
requires 6)1 yards 35-inch or 5 yards 44-inch fabric. Width 
at lower edge of skirt 254 inches. Price 50 cents. 


included. Sizes 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36-inch waist. 
Size 28-inch waist (16 years) requires 3/2 yards 35-inch 
fabric or 2 yards 54-inch. Width around lower edge 124 
inches. Price 25 cents. 


No. 8438—A flattering party dress for every age. A 
simple flare skirt adds accent to the deeply gathered 
shoulder and bodice line. Lovely in a crepe or lace. 
Evening length dress with short sleeves included. Sizes 
12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 40 and 42-inch bust. Size 
18 requires 4% yards 39-inch fabric. Price 50 cents. 


No. 3714—A daytime or evening blouse that can be as 
glamorous or as simple as the material you choose. Try 
it in a metallic striped sheer with gold-cloth collar and 
belt. Short puffed or cap sleeves and a wide V-neck in¬ 
cluded. Sizes 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 18 years. Size 16 
requires 2Js yards 35-inch fabric. Price 35 cents. 


State size and number of pattern wanted. 

Write name and address clearly. Note price. 

Patterns may be obtained from your local dealer or 
order direct from Country Guide Pattern Service, Win¬ 
nipeg, Manitoba 


No. 3689—Make this simple dress of velveteen or a 
lightweight wool. Bias skirt is in two pieces; the collar 
may lie open or tie at the neck. Raglan sleeves end above 
or below the elbow with a narrow cuff. Sizes 12, 14, 16, 
18 and 20 years. Size 14 requires 3Jf yards 39-inch or 25s 
yards 54-inch fabric. Not suitable for plaids or stripes. 
Price 35 cents. 


No. 3373—Simple enough to make of lace this one-piece 
dress features a moderately flared skirt, a deep collar on 
the V-neckline and long or three-quarter length sleeves. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; 40 and 42-inch bust. 
Size 40 requires 5)s yards 39-inch fabric. Price 25 cents. 


Patterns 
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Ttlaintainmc Good Hooks 

Guarding against results of daily tasks can spell better looks 


by LORETTA MILLER 



Once in her life...every woman should 
have a SINGER Christmas 


T HE occupational hazards, both 
to well being and good looks, 
that beset the busy lady, are 
many and varied. Both the house¬ 
keeper and the business girl have 
problems unrelated to each other’s but 
problems which should be avoided 
or corrected. 

Sweeping the house on a small 
scale won’t cause callous spots on the 
palms of the hands, but repeated 
sweeping of large areas day after day 
may harden the soft cushions of the 
palms. This condition can be avoided 
if a strip of flannel or any other soft 
cloth is wrapped around the handle 
of the broom or sweeper. Hold the 
broom as usual and mark it then wrap 
two five-inch strips, several layers, 
around the handle. Secure the wrap¬ 
ping with several turns of a cord or 
heavy thread. This same idea can be 
used on carpet or vacuum sweeper. 

Daily dusting with a soiled cloth 
is likely to leave the skin of the hands 
hard, dry and rough. While many 
women prefer to wear rubber gloves 
when doing housework involving 
water or soiled cloths, there are many 
others, perhaps the majority, who 
wouldn’t think of covering their hands. 
This latter group won’t have a worry 
about the condition of their hands, if 
they start their dusting with a clean 
cloth. But for those who live in large 
communities where dust and soot settle 
on every thing, the dust cloth soon 
becomes soiled and this soil is trans¬ 
ferred to the hands. It is not practical 
to stop midway in the dusting to wash 
the hands, it is well to scrub the hands 
as soon after dusting as possible. Use 
a stiff brush and plenty of lather, dry 
the hands well and rub a heavy coat¬ 
ing of greasy cream well into the skin. 
Let the cream remain on for a few 
minutes, then wipe it off with either 
a soft cloth or tissues, then apply a bit 
of your favorite hand lotion or hand 
cream. 

v 

I F possible, the dusting, sweeping 
and such work should be done be¬ 
fore the dishes. This gives the hands a 
good chance to be immersed in hot 
water after involving them in “dirty 
work.” Of course the hands must be 
cleansed after the dusting and before 
washing dishes. 

Scrubbing the floors, washing win¬ 
dows, long sessions of dishwashing or 
having the hands immersed in hot 
water for any length of time may 
leave the skin of the hands and the 
nails very soft. This is the time to 
apply a special beauty treatment both 
to hands and nails. 

While the hands are not alone in 
the beauty hazards of sweeping, dust¬ 
ing and dishwashing, they do pay the 
greater penalty, with posture next in 
line. Next to standing erect while 
performing such household chores, 
and an aid which will make this pos¬ 
sible, is to have the table and sink 
just the right height for the worker. 
Since all members of the family which 
enter into these tasks may not be the 
same height, it may be wise to have a 
low stool for the short members. A 
two, three or four-inch stool may be 
all that is necessary to change these 
daily chores to pleasant jobs. Aij iron¬ 
ing board of just the right height is 


another big help to the laundress of 
a large family. A soft pad with which 
to hold the iron may be useful in 
warding off calloused palms if the 
ironing session runs into hours. 

The more leisurely tasks of sewing, 
mending, darning and knitting should 
naturally be done in a good light to 
prevent eye-strain and frowning. Pos¬ 
ture, too, enters this picture and it’s 
well to have a chair that permits 
proper sitting up. Then instead of 
bending over to see the work, it’s well 
to raise the work closer to the eyes. 
This will avoid slumping. 

T HE hundreds of daily jobs that 
make up a housekeeper’s day are 
too numerous to go into here, but if 
the busy lady will keep a mirror handy 
and take a minute off now and then 
to put on lipstick, brush the hair back 
off her brow and straighten her dress, 
she will actually feel less fatigued at 
the end of the day. And what is even 
more interesting, she will look as fresh 
as she did when she started. 

Whether sitting or standing all day, 
each has its occupational hazards to 
be guarded against. Sitting at a desk, 
whether typing or attending important 
meetings, becomes tiresome toward 
late afternoon. This is a good time, 
then, to get up and stretch, and take 
a cool drink of water or a cup of hot 
tea if possible. 

Long hours of sitting broadens the 
hips and unless one is on her guard 
has a tendency to cause the shoulders 
to slump. It’s not easy to keep one’s 
posture on her mind all the time, but 
it is well to think of it often and then 
straighten up. Sitting is less likely to 
be broadening if one sits correctly. 

Just as sewing in a bad light is 
likely to cause deep furrows on the 
brow, so will typing in a bad light 
cause frown lines even on a youthful 
brow. Squint lines at the outer corners 
of the eyes, too, may be avoided by 
placing the light properly to throw 
sufficient light on the typewriter. If 
proper lighting does not relieve the 
strain, then by all means have the eyes 
examined to determine whether or 
not glasses are needed. 

Many of the hazards that face the 
business girl also face the busy stu¬ 
dent. Posture should be carefully 
watched during one’s younger days. 
Carrying heavy books day after May 
has often been responsible for grow¬ 
ing girls (and boys) having shoulders 
of different heights. A wise mother of 
seven children once said that she 
never permitted her children to carry 
their books on the same arm every 
day. She arranged sort of a game so 
that one day the books were carried 
on the right arm and the next day on 
the left. Alternating in this fashion 
equalized the daily weight between 
right and left shoulder and prevented 
sagging of either. 

It’s easier to ward off damage to 
good looks than it is to correct frown 
lines, calloused hands, unattractive 
complexion or bad posture. The busy 
student, as well as her busy mother or 
sister, has her problems to meet. 
When these problems are faced in 
time, even before they appear, one is 
certain to maintain attractiveness. 


The surprise of a big red-bowed 
sewing machine under the tree ... 

The grins of the youngsters 
who somehow managed to keep 
the secret. The half-sheepish, half- 
proud look on Daddy’s face (“I 
kind of thought you’d like it”)... 

The excitement of lifting the 
lid — it is a Singer*, it really is! 
Trying it for the first time on a 
piece of Christmas ribbon . . . 

It’s a thrill every woman should 
have once in her life, the thrill of 



• Smooth-stitching Treadle Machine 


getting a handsome new Singer* 
Sewing Machine. 

It’s a thrill that comes only 
once. For when a woman owns a 
Singer, she owns a machine that 
will last for a lifetime . . . the 
easiest-stitching, smoothest- 
running, best-loved of all ma¬ 
chines . . . the one machine that 
has proved its dependability 
through 100 years. 

Make this a Singer Christmas 
on your farm. 



• Handsome Electric Cabinet Model 


For your protection Singer sells and 
services its sewing machines only 
through Singer Sewing Centers, iden¬ 
tified by the Red “S” on the window. 

*A Trade Mark of THE SINGER MFG. CO. 

SINGER SEWING CENTERS 

SINGER IS THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE MADE IN CANADA — 

BY CANADIAN WORKMEN — OF CANADIAN MATERIALS 
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from rich Holiday fare 


Pick jSaramount Sockeye 


It takes only 3 minutes to pay 

your Hospitalization Tax 



NOW OVERDUE 


YOUR 1952 HOSPITALIZATION TAX. EVERY DAY 
YOU DELAY PAYING YOUR TAX MEANS ONE 
MORE DAY WITHOUT PROTECTION IN 1952. 

BE COVERED — PAY NOW! 

Rates: 

ADULTS —(including persons over 18 years and all 
persons who are self-supporting, mar¬ 


ried, widowed or divorced). $10.00 

DEPENDENTS —under 18 years. $ 5.00 


MAXIMUM TAX —$30 for any taxpayer, his spouse, 
dependents under 18 years, dependents between 18 and 
21 attending education institutions, and incapacitated 
children over 18 years. 

• 

PAY YOUR TAX AT THE LOCAL COL¬ 
LECTION OFFICE OF THE CITY, TOWN, 
RURAL MUNICIPALITY OR LOCAL IM¬ 
PROVEMENT DISTRICT IN WHICH YOU 
LIVE. 

IF YOUR TAX IS MORE THAN $15, YOU 
MAY PAY $15 NOW—THE REST BY 
MAY 31, 1952. 

SASKATCHEWAN HOSPITAL SERVICES PLAN 


Try making some unusual decorative articles to add to the 
festive touches about the home for the holiday season 
by PAUL HADLEY 



A wide, old frame used for ivall decoration. Cardboard tubing makes giant 
candle. Peppermint candy makes novel “candle.” 


M ANY people prefer to buy their 
Christmas decorations each 
year. But there are others, who, 
perhaps, not having access to shops 
displaying suitable articles, choose to 
make their own. There is a certain 
delight and satisfaction in making use 
of materials available, not usually 
considered for this purpose. The pos¬ 
sibilities in making suitable decorations 
are wide and not all of them can be 
dealt with in the space of one article. 
A few simple ideas are illustrated 
here. Others, equally good, may be 
devised by the imaginative worker. 

The candle has long been a symbol 
of Christmastide, both in the Old 
world and the New. Candles of in¬ 
finite design and color, grace mantels, 
windows and tables. The soft light 
from a lighted candle lends a kindly 
glow to faces of people gathered in a 
room, accents a picture and gives 
grace to a table setting on many a 
social occasion. 

There is a place too, for the arti¬ 
ficial candle, particularly where a 
candle is not intended for lighting. It 
lends a decorative touch, a bit of color 
and suggests cheer. Why not make a 
huge artificial “candle” such as the 
one illustrated? It has a number of uses 
for either indoor or outdoor decora¬ 
tion. It can be large enough to be 
seen from a distance. Such a candle 
can be set in a wide window—and 
there is no hazard of flame to nearby 
hangings. Two huge candles, of equal 
size, could be used on either side of 
the doorstep, leading to the front 
entrance to the house or a pair of 
smaller ones used as an adjunct to 
the figures in a manger or creche. 

The only materials needed to make 
such a candle are a length or two of 
large-diameter cardboard tubing. The 
one illustrated was construpted from a 
two-foot length of the casing which 
came around a linoleum rug. A can of 
white enamel and a ten-cent box of 
artificial snow were used to give it an 
outside finish. Cut a two-foot length 
(or longer if desired) of the tubing 
and from pieces of flat cardboard cut 
disks to fit into the ends. Fasten these 
in place with glue or household 
cement. The “flame” is cut from 
colored cardboard, and is fitted into 
the slot cut in the top end of the 
“candle.” It is now ready for painting. 
One or two coats of enamel are ap¬ 
plied. While the enamel is still wet, 
sprinkle the mica flakes thickly over 
the surface. The flakes will stick 
tightly and give a rough sparkling 
finish that is both brilliant and 
decorative. 


The smaller set of five artificial 
candles shown in the illustration is as 
easily made and can be decorated with 
the same materials. The cardboard 
tubes are those which are commonly 
used for mailing purposes. Any other 
cylindrical container of similar size 
and shape will do. Two strips of flat 
cardboard form the “sides” of the 
base, to which the tubes are cemented. 
Small electric bulbs, such as those 
which are used for strings of Christ¬ 
mas tree lights are used for the 
“flame.” The wiring is run up through 
the tubes and the bulbs are set into 
the tops of the candles. If desired 
“flames” cardboard may be used in¬ 
stead of real lights. Of course the real 
lights may be used also on the large 
“candle” described above. 

Possibly you have some old, dis¬ 
carded, wide picture frames in the 
attic or storeroom. One could be used 
effectively to frame a wreath, ever¬ 
green spray or other Yuletide bouquet. 
The glass is removed and the “center” 
hangs in relief against a wall, over the 
mantel or in some other strategic 
place. If the frame is given a coat of 
white paint, the colors of the bouquet 
will stand out effectively and add a 
pleasing decorative touch to the 
room. Small scenes, using toy houses, 
white or silver painted twigs and other 
small odds and ends will add novelty 
to such a “picture.” Snow scenes may 
be built up from cotton batting and 
artificial snow. 

And while speaking of unusual 
decorations, how about some edible 
ornaments for the Christmas tree? 
Candy or popcorn may be strung on 
strings and used as festoons. Some¬ 
times stores sell candy chains for this 
purpose. Gumdrops or other soft 
candies are excellent for decorative 
purposes. They can be stuck on to 
sticks, shaped to represent many 
figures, plant or animal and used as 
table decorations. The old-fashioned 
candy canes are back in favor but you 
may prefer to make artificial canes. 



Another “candle” idea, using card¬ 
board and electric bulbs. 
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NO MORE 

“HARD WATER RASH” 

m We have a 
DIAMOND 
Water Softener 


SEND FOR THIS BOOKLET 


A DIAMOND Water Softener 
removes the minerals that 
cause "hard water rash!" 
Soft water cuts the work in 
laundering and dishwashinq. 


OSHKOSH FILTER & SOFTENERL 

CO. (CANADA) LTD. 

BRANDON (Dept. C) MANITOBA 




OUTCLEANS 
THEM ML 


Only Old Dutch has 

Activated Seismotite 


to help 

YOU CLEAN WITH 
TWICE the SPEED 
and EASE! 


Cuts grease faster-7 times faster 

Floats away dirt and grime 


with REAL sudsing action— 
not wispy foam! Outcleans 


every other leading cleanser. 



And New, Fresh 
Fragrance, 
toe! 

MADE IN CANADA 


{^ewituj Pile "fabrics 

Some tips on handling 
napped materials 

V ELVET, corduroy, velveteen, 
imitation fur and deep pile coat¬ 
ings top the fashion news this 
fall and winter season. The fabric’s 
rich appearance makes even the 
simplest dress, suit or coat a pleasure 
to own and, best of alb you can make 
your own with confidence, if you fol¬ 
low a few simple rules. 

Very little detail is desirable on a 
garment made of a pile fabric Out¬ 
side stitching and details of vokes, 
tucks or stitched pleats will not show 
to advantage so choose a simple pat¬ 
tern with a minimum of pieces. Plan 
to use dome fasteners, ties or loops 
wherever possible for buttonholes are 
difficult to make. With an easily 
draped material such as velvet choose 
a soft style; for a firm-weave velveteen 
or corduroy, crisp lines or a tailored 
style is most suitable. Simplicity is the 
keynote always. 

Depth of lustre comes from the 
shadow of the pile and is due to light 
reflection. A deviation in pile direc¬ 
tion gives a difference in the amount 
of reflection and causes one section to 
look cheap and faded in comparison 
to other parts of the dress. A raised 
pile such as in velvet, corduroy or 
imitation fur must have the pile going 
upward. Run your hand along the sur¬ 
face of the material in the smoot. i 
direction. Place the lower edge of the 
skirt and bodice pattern piece at the 
lower end of the cloth. The fabric will 
feel smooth as the hand is run up the 
skirt or bodice of the finished gar¬ 
ment. A flat nap such as in a wool 
broadcloth is treated in the reverse. 

When buying materials you will 
find that the term pile is used for a 
deep-textured, rich colored fabric as a 
velvet. Nap refers to materials with 
more shine as a wool broadcloth or a 
satin. On garments made of these 
materials note that a nap feels smooth 
as the hand is run down the coat or 
dress. In piles (velvets or velveteens) 
smoothness is felt as one strokes 
upwards. 

Check the pattern for yardage re¬ 
quirements for the napped fabric (in 
patterns all naps and piles are referred 
to as a napped fabric) and buy the full 
amount. Don’t try to do with less for 
all pieces must be cut with the pile 
going in one direction. Even piecing 
such as might be required at a flare- 
skirt edge must have the pile in the 
same direction. 

For cutting place the material, pile 
side up, on the table. Pins should be 
replaced by needles where possible; 
any pins which are used should be of 
fine brass, Always place them inside 
the seam line to prevent marking the 
garment. Extra basting is required for 
any napped fabric, especially for a 
velvet. A line once stitched will 
always show so baste and fit carefully 
before using the sewing machine. Use 
nylon or silk thread for both basting 
and stitching. They show less and will 
give more easily with the material. 

T O stitch velvet place a strip of 
tissue paper between the material 
and the pressure foot of the machine 
to prevent slippage. Use a fairly loose 
tension and a slightly longer stitch to 
allow ample room for the pile. Press 
each piece as it is finished. Be extra 


Canadian women say 



PRjDE GIVES FURNITURE THE RICHEST, 
LONGEST-LASTING WAX LUSTER YOU’VE 
EVER SEEN ON WOOD! 


NO RUBBING! 


frRIDE” IS A TRADEMARK OF S. C JOHNSON & SON* 


AUTO KNITTERS 

Knitting machines. Knit a pair of sox in 
twenty minutes. Makes beautiful diamond sox. 
mitts, scarfs, etc. We Pay Shipping Charges. 

WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION TO 
HUMEN SEWING MACHINE CO. 

12405—87th St. Edmonton, Alta. 


I ft IJP I V —Hundreds of members in every province, 
’ all ages, many with means, widows with 
farms, housekeepers, city and country girls. Particulars 
free. Western Social Club, Sub 23. Edmonton, Alta. 



Get the original in New Blue and White carton. 
Made by the makers of BABY’S OWN TABLETS. 



There is a C/f£/ST/£ 0/SCU/T for every fasfe 

C8-85I 
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21 Boyton Rd, 
Toronto, Ont, 

"V 1951. 


^av. 090d aluatimm cooking utensll» 
'° Wy ' m - “v- -tin asg00!l aa 

Our faaliy of two glrl , ^ ^ _ 

Hn ng «»«*«. of th0 health reuining b 

In ay aluminum ware. 

1 h ' arUly ent)orse ‘he cookina 
find believe 


Past twenty- 


cooked 


68 ot aluminum utensil. 
8 modem homemaker. 


°$slcnxsn<*u. 


Florence Sutton, 


The proofs in the eating”... 

AGREE THREE SMILING GENERATIONS 


Good cooks are proud of their favourite recipes. 
And when they find utensils that cook food well, 
preserve flavour and quality, and clean easily, 
they're proud of them, too. That's why so many 
homemakers write in to tell us about their alumi¬ 
num utensils. Aluminum has been a Canadian 
kitchen favourite for half a century. So many 
mothers do more than teach their dauqhters to 
cook; they teach them to use good utensils, tool 


ALUMINUM HAS BEEN FRIENDLY TO HEALTH 
FOR FIFTY YEARS 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


careful not to leave a mark with a 
hot iron. It will be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to remove. 

To press the seams open fit the 
material c>ver several Turkish towels, 
moisten and press lightly with the tip 
of the iron. To press the completed 
garment a steam iron is perhaps the 
best. Use several thicknesses of towels 
under the garment, which is placed 
right side up on the ironing board. 
Steam without touching the iron to 
the material. 

To press velvet with an ordinary 
iron extra care is needed. Place the 
garment right side up over several 
thicknesses of towels. Over the velvet 
place a damp press cloth. Touch the 
hot iron to the press cloth only, allow¬ 
ing the steam to reach all parts of the 


velvet. The garment may also be 
steamed by hanging it over a bath tub 
of hot water for half an hour. Bad 
wrinkles can then be removed by 
steaming them over the spout of a 
tea kettle. Be careful not to scald 
yourself. Allow the dress to hang and 
dry thoroughly before hanging away. 
Never crush it into a tightly packed 
closet or garment bag. 

As velvets are inclined to fray at 
the seams be sure to finish all raw 
edges. Very fine seam binding is satis¬ 
factory or the edges can be overcast 
with silk or nylon thread. Apply any 
binding or seam facing loosely and 
keep the tension on the sewing 
machine loose. Steam the hems and 
facings carefully for a professional 
look.—L.V. 


ICnit 'These jj oi a iTiavi 


Design No. K-60 
and No. K-64 

Nothing ever takes the 
place of hand-knit gar¬ 
ments in a man’s ward¬ 
robe. This matched set 
of pullover and socks in¬ 
cludes all three patterns 
. . . and each pattern a 
popular and easy-to-work 
idea. There is the cable; 
the shadow diamond and 
the rib. Socks, including 
the three patterns, is No. 
K-60, price 25 cents. The 
pullover comes in sizes 
36 to 42. It is No. K-64, 
price 25 cents. 
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Pattern No. K-53 


Who cares if thermostats have to be 
turned ’way down low? All we need 
is one of these cozy shoulder huggers 
and we’re as warm as a bunny. For the 
fringe we alternated white and tur¬ 
quoise. The shawl fits so snugly it can 
be worn under a coat or as a head 
bandana with sports clothes. Pattern 
No. K-53, price 25 cents. 


Note correct number of article 0( 
wanted. 

Send proper amount in payment. 10 
Address orders to The Country n ’' 
Guide Needlework Department, The 
Country Guide, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Painting on Glass a . 

Continued from page 39 wa 

oe 

now, but the set costing about $2.75 le 
is a good one to start with. , e 

At first my pictures were mostly of le 
flowers, plants and nature scenes, vc 
Lately I have painted “portraits.” I 
take the children’s portraits as models, ) ;1 
and I flatter myself that the likeness 
is rather startling. p 

Last Christmas I tried something ]>ai 
different. I bought a number of inex- joe 
pensive water glasses and taped my 
model picture inside. The oil painting V?' 
on the outside, sometimes with some- ht 
one’s name or initials in appropriate 
lettering below, made highly accept- | )f 
able yet inexpensive gifts. You may ea 
buy pretty and inexpensive little vases, in 
jars and glass cigarette boxes at the j, 
15-cent stores and make attractive 
ornaments for a dressing table or a •), 
shelf. There is an unlimited field of (. Q 
possibilities here for Christmas, birth¬ 
day, anniversary and general gifts. ^ 
You will enjoy oil painting on glass. 
Try it.—Margaret M. Christensen. 
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Ike 

N O wonder we have chosen the ever¬ 
green tree to brighten our homes at 
Christmas time for when all the otlrer 
trees stand bare and grey, the little ever¬ 
green tree gives a gay touch of color to 
our ivinter world. We bring this tree into 
our homes and decorate it to add to our 
happiness at Christmas time. 

You will have fun making these paper 
imitation candy canes to hang on the 
branches of your tree. Use a sheet of 
paper about eight by six inches. Now 
color with crayons a strip of green about 
one-half inch wide right across the long 
side of your paper, then a strip of red the 
same width, then green and red again and 
so on until you have colored the whole 
sheet. Now, beginning at one corner and 
with the colored side out, roll your paper 
on a pencil until it is alb rolled up. Let 
the pencil drop out, then fasten or paste 
he end of the paper so it can’t unroll. Now press flat about three inches at the 
■nd of your paper roll to form the handle of the cane. Curl this handle by rolling 
t on your pencil so that your paper cane will 
tang on your tree. You could make paper candy 
anes of many different colors for your trees. 






The Fairy Roadway 

by Mary Grannan 

O NCE upon a time, there lived a 
little boy named Danny Doolittle, 
md Danny had a loose tooth that 
iviggled. Of course Danny wiggled the 
ooth with his tongue, north, south, 
■ast and west. One morning, when that 
oose tooth was pointing north like a 
>aby elephant’s tusk, Danny’s mother 
aid, “Darling, will you please get that 
ooth out today?” 

“Mum, if you don’t mind, I’d rather 
lot. It’s a good tooth, and it’s not ach- 
ng, and besides people wouldn’t want 
' o see me with a hole in the front of 
my mouth.” 

Mrs. Doolittle laughed. “I’m sure 
they’d rather see you with a hole in 
your mouth, than to watch you wiggle 
|that tooth up and down. And the tooth 
wants to come out, you know. It’s loose 

I iecause it’s making way for a larger 
lew tooth behind it. And if you don’t 
?et the little wiggling one out, the 
if "lew one may come in crooked. You 
i. youldn’t like that, would you?” 

I “Oh, I don’t think I’d mind,” said 
f - fanny. 

s Mrs. Doolittle shook her head. 

Really, Danny, you are behaving 
g badly. I want you to get that tooth out 
ioday, and I’m sure the fairies dc>7 too.” 
> “What have the fairies to do with 
g t?” asked the little boy. “What do 
hey want with my tooth?” 
e “I don’t know what they want with 
■' he tooth, but I know that they do 
Y eave a silver coin for every tooth they 
’’ ind under a little boy’s pillow,” said 
e .Irs. Doolittle. 

e Danny roared with laughter. “Mum 
;l Doolittle,” he said. “You made that 
’ tory up this very minute, didn’t you?” 
1 “That’s an old old story. I heard it 
vhen I was a little girl. In fact, I got 
en cents for a tooth of mine once. A 


fairy came in the night. He took the 
tooth and left me a silver piece.” 

Danny was very excited over the 
story, and told his mother that he 
would go to the dentist that very after¬ 
noon. Then he went out to play with 
his friend, Jimmy Green. He told 
Jimmy the fairy story. Jimmy sniffed. 

“I don’t believe it,” he said. “I knew 
that story long ago, and tried it. I put 
my tooth under my pillow, and I didn’t 
get ten cents. And I wouldn’t go to 
any old dentist if I were you, either. 
They hurt you.” 

Danny said that dentists were kind, 
and that they wanted you to have 
strong, white teeth. “And,” he added, 
“I’m going to ask Dr. Ainsley this 
afternoon, why the fairy didn’t come 
for your tooth.” 

Dr. Ainsley shook his head sadly, 
when Danny asked him the question. 
“There’s but one answer to that, 
Danny,” he said. “It must be that 
Jimmy doesn’t look after his teeth. It 
must be that he doesn’t clean them, 
and keep them shining like pearls. The 
fairies don’t seem to like dark teeth. I 
don’t know why they come for the 
pearly white ones, but they do.” 

Danny made his mind up suddenly 
then, that he was going to find out the 
fairies’ reason for this. And he told Dr. 
Ainsley his plan. 

He said, “I’m going to tie my tooth 
to my finger, and when the fairy comes 
to leave the silver coin, he’ll pull the 
string, and I’ll wake up, and I’ll see 
him. I’ll ask him why he wants just the 
pearly teeth.” 

Danny did exactly as he said. He’d 
been sleeping almost an hour when 
he was waked by a tug on the string. 
He sat up, and looked into the eyes of 
a tiny little, funny little man, in a 
green suit. 

“Hello,” Danny said. 

“Hello, yourself,” answered the tiny 
man sharply, “and will you please tell 



me something? Why did you tie this 
tooth to your finger? If you don’t want 
me to have it, say so, and I’ll take back 
my silver piece.” 

“Oh, I do want you to have it,” 
said Danny. “I do want you to have it, 
but I’d like to know why you come for 
white pearly teeth and why you never 
take the . . . uh . . . the other kind.” 

“That’s easy to answer,” laughed the 
little man, breaking the tooth from the 
string. “We use the teeth to build road¬ 
ways in Fairyland. Strong white teeth 
make beautiful, strong, white shining 
roads for our fairy feet. You should 
see the beautiful roadways we have 
built.” 

“I’d like to see them,” said Danny, 
“if you will take me to Fairyland, I’d 
be very happy.” 

“I’ll take you to see the roadways, 
if you promise to tell all your friends 
to take care of their teeth for us. Will 
you do that?” 

Danny promised. And then . . . 
there was a flash of light ... a low, 
rumbling, and Danny was in Fairy¬ 
land. He gasped in delight at the long 
and winding white roadways that lay 
before him. He could understand now, 
why Jimmy’s tooth had not been used. 

“Fairy,” Danny said, “how do the 
children get teeth like these?” 

“How did you get your own?” 
asked the fairy. “You brushed them 
every day. You drank milk, and you 
ate vegetables. You ate candy and 
sweets too, of course, but not too 
much. That’s the way to get good, 
strong, white teeth.” 

“I’m very proud that you’re using 
mine on the fairy roadway,” said 
Danny. “I’m very proud, indeed.” 

Danny kept his promise. He told 
all the boys and girls around, about 
what happened to him. After that, in 
the mornings, all over the town, you 
could hear the swish, swish, swish of 
toothbrushes. 


With a Snip of Scissors 

UST like magic, with only one snip 
of the scissors you can make this 
nine-piece set of altar, cross and 
candles. 

Get a piece of paper twice as long 
as it is wide. A good size to work 
with is a rectangle three inches by six 
inches. First fold side A over to meet 
side B along the dotted line shown in 
figure 1. Now you have figure 2. 
Next fold down enough of the top to 
form a square (figure 3). Your third 
move is to fold corner C over to D 
along the dotted line of figure 3 to get 



Altar, Cross, Candies. 

figure 4. Lastly, fold side E of figure 

4 over to side F along the dotted lines 
shown and you will end up with 
figure 5. 

Now you are all ready for the 
magic snip of the scissors. The cut is 
made along the dotted line of figure 

5 running up the center, and the 
result is nine separate pieces which 
you will be able to place together in 
various ways to build up an altar with 
its cross and two burning candles. 

You can make some very effective 
Christmas or Easter cards this way if 
you use colored paper and paste your 
design on cardboard. You will find it 
best to start with a piece of paper 
about four by two inches and if you 
use a sharp pair of scissors and do the 
folding carefully you will be able to 
make some really neat cards.—Walter 
King. 


Little Girls and Dancing 
Indians 

OULD you like to make a border 
for your blackboard at school or 
for decorating a box or cupboard? 
Once you know how to fold the paper 
you can make all kinds of designs of 
your own. Here are designs of little 
girls and dancing Indians for you to 
try out. 

Use a sheet of paper 12 inches long 
and six inches wide. Now fold it first 
in half and then over into half again, 
so that it makes one section as shown 
in figures A and B. Now draw the out¬ 
line of a little girl or Indian as shown. 
Then by cutting along the solid black 
line you will make four little girls or 
Indians. With your crayons draw and 
color dresses, stockings and slippers 
for the little girls and fancy beaded 
jackets and moccasins for the Indians. 
—A.T. 
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Exploring the North with Hansen 

Some reminiscences of fruit exploration in northern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan ivith the late Dr. M. E. Hansen, of South Dakota 


I T is now 60 years since I came to 
Manitoba on the harvest excur¬ 
sion of 1891. I landed at Dauphin 
and, after the harvest season, home¬ 
steaded on the bank of the Valley 
River. Having been a berry picker in 
Ontario since 1 was big enough, I had 
managed to learn quite a bit about 
fruit; and after homesteading I began 
investigating all the native fruits avail¬ 
able in the surrounding country, and 
planting them in my garden. These, 
together with the garden seeds I 
planted, enabled me to live quite an 
enjoyable life. 

Soon a few neighbors began to come 
to my place to pick the currants and 
gooseberries. I was very glad to 
furnish them and help pick them 
too, with no thought of charging for 
them. They often expressed their de¬ 
light at the opportunity to get im¬ 
proved wild fruit so conveniently. 

We all pulled together, in those 
days, around the turn of the century; 
and neighbors were in the habit of 
giving each other all the help possible, 
especially when there were log build¬ 
ings to raise, wood to saw, or Wells to 
dig. Farmers are still friendly, of 
course, but the old days seem to have 
gone, probably forever. 

OMET1ME prior to 1920, in 
Dauphin, I hired a young man to 
work for me. He was a nice pleasant 
young American who had come to 
Canada because of some private affair. 
His given name was Jack, and he said 
he had gone to the Agricultural Col¬ 
lege in Brookings, South Dakota, and 
had been a pupil of the late Dr. N. 
E. Hansen. I had already corresponded 
with Dr. Hansen on horticultural mat¬ 
ters, and I was interested in Jack’s 
description of him as a very amiable 
but absent-minded professor. 

Jack was very fond of fruit, and 
particularly fond of chokecherries, of 
which we had about a mile on both 
sides of the Valley River. One day, 
near where we watered the horses, he 
found a nice tree, perhaps overripe, 
with the mildest, sweet black choke- 
cherries, and remarked: “I’ll bet 
Professor Hansen never saw such 
sweet chokecherries.” Thereupon, I 
picked some and sent a package of 
them to the celebrated horticulturist. 
Shortly afterward, I received a letter, 
congratulating me on having dis¬ 
covered what he later called, “the 
Boughen Sweet Chokecherry.” He 
proposed to graft it on a Mayday tree, 
a related stock which he had brought 
from Russia. 

The late Dr. Hansen made many 
trips to Russia, sometimes going all 
the way across Siberia by post-horse. 
He later told me that on these journeys 
the friendly Russians of that period, at 
every little town where he stopped, 
insisted, as a form of welcome, that he 
drink a large amount of koumiss, 
which was considered to be a desir¬ 
able fortification against the fatigues 
of travel in a Russian pony-cart over 
a rough trail. Koumiss, Prof. Hansen 
said, is fermented mare’s milk. He 
never admitted he liked it, but in 
Russia you did what the Russians did, 
even before the days of Stalin, Molo¬ 
tov, Vyshinsky and Malik. 

Times have changed. The Russian 
government used to send two small 
printed booklets to horticulturists on 
this continent. These contained lists 
of seeds available for distribution 
from all their experimental farms in 
Russia and Siberia. Seeds were offered 
free, and one was expected to mark in 


by W. J. 

each book the kinds desired, and keep 
one as a check and send the other 
back to Russia. Later a bag containing 
packages of seed was sent, free of 
charge. On one occasion, I was asked 
for some Canadian seeds and cuttings 
which I posted to them. Those days 
are probably gone forever, also. 

O NE day, Dr. Hansen telephoned 
me from Dauphin. He had come 
up from South Dakota to get some 
plants of our wild grape, which grows 
in a bush just south of Dauphin, in 
Township 18. It is the farthest-north 


wild grape in America. Dr. Hansen 
wanted some to use in his attempts 
to breed hardy grapes for the prairies. 

I said I had a few plants and, while 
talking with me, he heard sounds of 
children back of the phone, and asked 
if we had children. I replied in the 
affirmative, and when he arrived a 
half hour later he had brought a box 
of McIntosh apples for the children. 
He was a benevolent-hearted man, 
and I always found this kind of thing 
characteristic of him. 

He discovered that I had seven wild 
grapevines, but he wanted many more, 
and asked me if I would go to where 
they were and dig for the afternoon; 
if I would, he would keep me at the 
Hamilton Hotel, and send me home 
in the morning. I agreed, and away 
we went to the foot of the Riding 
Mountain, which at its highest point is 
about 1,900 feet above sea level. We 
drove into the yard of Mr. Lefleur, an 
old friend, and Hansen hired him to 
show us the best place to dig grape¬ 
vines. In some places there were vines 
up to 30 feet high in the white pop¬ 
lars, and we dug vigorously until late 
afternoon. We loaded the pieces of 
grape stems, with some roots attached, 
into the back seat of an open car, and 
the bound, stringy grapevines were 
visible to people along the road. 

A week later, a friend accosted me 
and said that he wouldn’t tell anyone, 
but he had seen me and “the man 
with the white goatee” coming out of 
the mountain with a moose in the 
back of the car. In any case, it was 
grapevines that we unloaded into the 
sample room of the hotel, and packed 
after supper into several bales of wild 
graperoots, which were shipped back 
to Brookings. I never heard of any 
grape hybrids which resulted from our 
endeavors. 


BOUGHEN 

One spring, after we had shipped 
out our nursery stock orders, which 
had accumulated during the winter 
and spring, Dr. Hansen came to 
Dauphin prepared for Arctic explora¬ 
tion. Up to that time, which as I recall 
it was somewhere in the Terrible 
Thirties, he was certainly the out¬ 
standing horticulturist to date in the 
development of fruit suitable to the 
states near the international boundary 
—the Dakotas, Minnesota, Montana. 
At any rate, this time he wanted to 
go to the North Saskatchewan River at 
Fort LaCorne. He wanted me to go 


along with him, but was afraid that I 
needed a heavier coat. He offered to 
outfit me at the big store in town, be¬ 
cause he visualized some pretty rugged 
weather in northern Saskatchewan. I 
convinced him that I was well pro¬ 
tected, but he insisted on buying me 
a pair of long rubber boots at least, 
to wear through the slush and swamps, 
as well as a cheap paper grip to carry 
them in. Well, probably the boots 
would come in handy. He explained 
that he did not have all the cash he 
had expected, but if I could find some 
he would pay all the expenses. 

A FTER consultation, the professor 
decided he wanted to go to Beatty, 
Saskatchewan. This was because the 
previous winter, on the way to the 
Horticultural Convention in Winnipeg, 
I had met a young man on the train 
who assured me that there were wild 
sandcherries near Fort LaCorne. Prof. 
Hansen said he wanted to get plants 
of the most northerly sandcherries for 
his plant breeding work, and hoped to 
produce hardier varieties than his 
already famous Opata, Sapa and Oka 
cherries. He said I had started him 
out on this project, by suggesting that 
he should develop a hybrid cherry 
that would hang on the bush better 
than Opata—one that would hang until 
after harvest and until grain farmers 
had time to pick them. He found the 
Oka cherry made to my order, and it 
proved to be the sweetest and best of 
the Hansen cherry hybrids. Alas, it is 
also one of the tenderest, although we 
often revelled in the fine sweet fruit 
at the bottom of the bushes which 
were below the snowline during'the 
winter. There is one Oka selection 
now, which we make from each of two 
prairie experimental stations, the 
Morden station and the Provincial 


Horticultural Station at Brooks, Al¬ 
berta. These are very good dark- 
fleshed plums, but not quite as good 
as Dr. Hansen’s original Oka. 

We went to Beatty by train, 
and arrived some time during the 
morning. The spring thaw was on, and 
the water was running down the 
ditches alongside the tracks. When we 
got to Beatty, we finally located a big 
boy who had a team and a democrat. 
We started toward Fort LaCorne, 
walking behind the team and looking 
for sandcherry bushes which we had 
been told were to be found here and 
there. On one part of the trip, we were 
walking with a young man of foreign 
extraction who thought he could show 
us what we were looking for. As we 
passed a settler’s shack, he called to 
an old man, who came out to the road, 
and the two foreign-speaking people 
talked vigorously in a language I did 
not recognize. Finally, Professor Han¬ 
sen began talking to them in their own 
language. I never found out what was 
said, but I noticed a sharp start, and a 
reddening of their faces. We soon 
passed on. 

Notwithstanding all the rumors and 
the information about sandcherries, 
we found nothing near Fort LaCorne. 
We stayed the night with an old 
couple who had been there some 40 
years, but they knew nothing of any 
sandcherries. 

By the time we got back to Beatty 
we had been out three days. After the 
team had been put in the livery barn 
and the three of us had had supper in 
the restaurant, Dr. Hansen said to the 
young man, “Well, what do I owe 
you?” He replied, “well, I couldn’t 
do it for less than $15.” The professor 
smiled slightly as he pulled out his roll 
and peeled out the money. 

T HERE was no hotel at Beatty, and 
we slept in two beds over a store. 
The next morning, I was up first, and 
when I was ready to go downstairs 
Professor Hansen was out of bed, and 
he said anxiously, “Do you see my roll 
of money anywhere around?” I looked 
around, and said, “No.” After search¬ 
ing all his pockets. Professor Hansen 
said, “Since you are dressed, would 
you mind going down to the restaurant 
and see if it is on the floor?” I went 
down quickly, and the Chinaman was 
sweeping the floor, but he said he 
hadn’t found any money. So the 
professor’s money was lost. I met a 
man on the street who said he had 
written me for some Hansen cherry- 
plum hybrids, so I sold him $10 
worth and very gladly took the cash. 
When the professor’s precious money 
did not arrive, I went into the Bank 
of Commerce and explained our 
plight to the manager. After I said 
that I had no money in the bank, he 
told me to write a check and pay it 
when I got home, so I took $30, which 
turned out to be less than enough. 

However, we went back to Hudson 
Bay Junction, where there were lots of 
sandcherries on the ridge, and Profes¬ 
sor Hansen and I dug some 200 plants, 
bound them up, and put them on the 
next train. In any case, I doubt 
whether sandcherries would need to 
be as hardy at Hudson Bay Junction, 
where there is heavy snow all winter, 
as on the windswept prairies of South 
Dakota. 

The end of the experience came 
when Dr. Hansen sent me a cheque 
after he got home, and I in turn sent 
one back to Hudson Bay Junction to 
pay our hotel bill. 



The late Dr. iV. E. Hansen at the Mortlen Experimental Station, with W. R. 
Leslie, superintendent, discussing some knotty fruit-breeding problem. 




W ILLIAMS County, North 
Dakota, is the second county 
south from the Canadian line 
and borders the state of Montana on 
the west. This means that it lies 
directly south of Weyburn, Saskatche¬ 
wan; and a study recently made by 
the Farm Credit Administration of 
the United States as to the variations 
in wheat yields in western North 
Dakota is of more than passing interest 
to Canadians. 

The leading cultivated crop in Wil¬ 
liams County since its settlement has 
been spring wheat. Settlement up to 
1900 had resulted in the establishment 
of only 122 farms, containing only 
two per cent of the land of the county. 
By 1910, 58 per cent of the land was 
settled in 2,602 farms, and by 1920, 
72 per cent of the area was settled. 
Williston is the county seat, located 
on he Missouri River at an altitude 
of 1,878 feet. 

Precipitation averages 14.1 inches, 
of which about half falls during May, 
June and July. The average growing 
season is 133 days, and the frost-free 
season is between June 10 and Sep¬ 
tember 3. 

During the 30 years 1920-49 inclu¬ 
sive, average yields were 11 bushels 
per acre, the first ten years averaging 
12.2 bushels per seeded acre, the 30’s 
four bushels, and the 40’s 16.8 bushels. 

Predicting the probable course of 
yields, moisture and other factors 
making for satisfactory production, is 
ordinarily difficult in spring wheat 
areas of the northern Great Plains, be- 


Consequences of Yield Variation 

A study of wheat yields in one North Dakota county since 1920 


cause a ten-year average for a locality 
is not likely to be a sufficiently accur¬ 
ate guide. The study in question sug¬ 
gests that in northwestern North 
Dakota at least a 20-year average is 
needed. This has its disadvantage, 
because methods of tillage, suitability 
of varieties, the trend of prices, the 
character and amount of farm power, 
may all have changed to the extent 
that, to bring the 20-year average in 
line with current conditions, would 
require some adjustment. 

The New York State College of 
Agriculture, in commenting on this 
study, suggested also that to the young 
man beginning to farm, the big ques¬ 
tion is not the 20-year average, but the 
crop yields and prices during the first 
few years of his operations. 

The average values of the wheat 
crops of the three decades under study 
were $14.03 during the 20’s, $2.84 per 
acre during the 30’s, and $26.04 dur¬ 
ing the 40’s. During the poorer years 
of the 30’s, the yield per seeded acre 
was less than a half bushel per acre, 
and the highest average yield irr~any 
year was 8.3 bushels per acre, while 
the average price was 38 cents per 
bushel. 

Weather records do not go back 
far enough to give any clear answer 
to the question as to how frequently 
a drought period, such as that of the 


Frostbites and Chilblains 

Too often ice think of chilblains as something we have 
to learn to live with. Actually they can be prevented 

by DR. W. SCHWEISHEIMER 


F ROSTBITES and chilblains are 
like old wounds; the damage 
done is felt for years afterwards. 
The hands of farmers are menaced by 
cold winter weather. The circulation 
of frozen hands (and feet as well) 
should be restored slowly. It is an old 
rule not to expose frozen limbs to a 
hot stove or fire, since severe pain and 
lasting damage may result. 

Two types of men are particularly 
xposed to frostbites and chilblains. 
There is the fat and somewhat phleg¬ 
matic type, with rough, dry skin on 
the back of the upper arms and on the 
legs below the knees. There is also the 
Jhin, highly strung, rather nervous 
with a general tendency to cold 
and bluish limbs. The latter ones haye 
frequently catarrhs of the respiratory 
organs as well. 

Cold is the external cause of chil¬ 
blains. Footwear which is too tight, is 
a common cause. The blood cannot 
circulate properly if the foot is pressed 
by a tight shoe. The skin cannot be 
properly nourished this way. Tight 
hose may cause the same effects, and 
so do tight gloves on hands and fingers. 
Toes and heels are mostly affected. 
Chilblains usually make their first 
appearance in damp cold weather and 
disappear during the summer months. 



30’s, may be expected. Studies of tree 
rings in the vicinity of Bismarck in 
central North Dakota seem to show 
that during the past 350 years there 
have been four periods of at least 15 
dry years in succession. These are esti¬ 
mated to have occurred in the periods 
1586-1611, 1633-49, 1836-51 and 

1922-37. 

It seems to be true that long dry 
periods may be followed by long wet 
periods, or by short ones. The reverse 
also seems to be true. In 1942 and 
1943, in Williams County, yields of 
23.8 and 24.8 bushels per seeded acre 
were secured. Moreover, the lowest 
yield per acre during the 40’s was 
better than the highest yield in the 
30’s. In Williams County, as in prairie 
Canada, yields and prices during the 
30’s were so low that farm operations 
were maintained only through some 
form of governmental assistance; and 
it is noted that few farming regions 
in the United States have experienced 


Chilblains are red or bluish and 
swollen, of round or oval shape. Most 
unpleasant is the continuous itching 
and burning; it drives the patients to 
distress and prevents them from sleep¬ 
ing. They are more marked when there 
is a sudden change from a cold to a 
warm atmosphere, e.g., when a farmer 
coming from outdoors enters an over¬ 
heated room. Sometimes the lesions 
are fissured and cracked and this is 
commonly called “broken chilblains.” 

For the prevention of chilblains 
warm and roomy shoes are essential. 
Shoes which have the proper shape 
and the right size, still may be too 
small for the foot if woollen stockings 
take too much room. Laces should not 
be tied tightly in cold weather. Run¬ 
ning barefoot in summer is an excellent 
exercise for the circulation of the blood. 
From late fall onwards a foot bath of 
salt water, with the chill taken off, 
may be taken every night. The feet 
then should be dried thoroughly with 
care, and rubbed vigorously with a 
rough towel to stimulate the circu¬ 
lation. 

There are many local applications 
to relieve the unpleasant sensations. 
Broken chilblains need careful treat¬ 
ment because an infection of the 
whole leg may result from a small 
injury of the foot. 



Mistaken Identity 

The Guide issue of October carried 
an article on trapping by B. G. Rob¬ 
erts. With it appeared a photo which 
we mistakenly informed our readers 
was the author of the article. Actually 
it was a picture of T. R. Updike of 
Love, Sask., to whom our apologies 
are extended. The picture of Mr. 
Roberts which should have gone with 
the article is the one above. 
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a greater range of depression and 
prosperity. 

Excluding the city and villages, the 
remaining population of the county 
declined by 30 per cent from the 30’s 
to the 40’s, but the advance of mech¬ 
anization, it is believed, would have 
produced a modest decrease in rural 
population from 1930 to 1940 in any 
case. 

It is recorded that by May of 1938, 
three out of every four farmers in the 
county were receiving grants from 
the Farm Security Administration. The 
situation was extremely serious, but 
the drastic change which developed 
in the 40’s is indicated by the fact that 
the 1945 census of agriculture showed 
that in 1944 the average value of farm 
products sold or used in farm house¬ 
holds was $6,270. This, Cornell re¬ 
ports, was not equalled by any county 
in Michigan, and was exceeded by 
only one in Wisconsin and by only 
three in Minnesota.—H.S.F. 
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. . . the poison that kills by 
causing internal hemorrhage. 
Rats do not become “bait 
shy)’ with Warfarin but will 
continue to eat it until the 
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Convert Your Wagon into an Economical Sleigh 


In less than ten minutes you can con¬ 
vert your wagon or tractor into a useful 
sleigh. Easy to attach and remove. Heavy 
steel construction. Can be used with 
650x16; 600x16; 650x15; or 600x15 tires. 
Special skis made up for other size tires. 
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Final Payment 1950-51 Crop 

With much of their 1951 income still out in the 
fields, farmers will welcome Hon. C. D. Howe’s 
announcement on November 19 on final payments 
for wheat of the 1950-51 crop delivered to the 
Wheat Board. The payments to farmers total $105 
million, and raise the payment per bushel from 
$1,855 for No. 1 Northern down to $1,466 for feed 
wheat, basis Fort William. There will be some dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to the acceptability of the 
upper price range. American prices, as reported by 
the National City Bank of New York, began the 
crop year at $2.15 and ended it at $2.39. It will be 
remembered, however, that the IWA took the bulk 
of Canada’s millable wheat at a pre-arranged price 
fluctuating around $1.89, and that the domestic 
consumer is getting a bargain price on another 50 
million bushels. 

The surprising feature of the final settlement is in 
the price paid for the lower grades. Some dissatis¬ 
faction on spreads was expressed when initial pay¬ 
ments were first announced. The final payment nar¬ 
rows the spreads closer than the average marketing 
pattern of recent years, according to some com¬ 
petent observers. In spite of the fact that 150 mil¬ 
lion bushels of the 1950-51 crop came into the 
grades 4, 5, and 6, the Wheat Board’s selling policy 
has been so successful that the prices of these lower 
grades has not been unduly depressed. 

The closing of the books of the 1950-51 crop 
does not mean that all the grain has been disposed 
of. Some 93 million bushels, mostly low grade grain, 
have been turned over to the succeeding year’s pool 
on the basis of the Wheat Board’s asking prices as 
of October 20, less an allowance for continuing 
charges and market risks. Any profits from the final 
sale of this wheat will accrue to those delivering 
wheat to the 1951-52 pool, and conversely any 
losses will be borne by them. 

Coarse Grains Vote 

On November 24, 34,606 Manitoba farmers went 
to the polls and cast their ballots nine-to-one in 
favor of continuing the present method of market¬ 
ing coarse grains. It is a rather significant vote. As 
67 per cent of those qualified to vote did so, it may 
be taken as a fair indication of Manitoba farm 
opinion. As the sentiment for the return to open 
marketing is probably stronger in Manitoba than in 
the two provinces to the westward, similar referenda 
held in Alberta and Saskatchewan would be 
expected to confirm the Manitoba vote. 

This decision, registered by bona fide grain 
growers only, is no surprise, except perhaps for its 
overwhelming majority. It was believed that some 
of the districts along the south border of the prov¬ 
ince, which would be free to truck their coarse 
grains to American points if open marketing were 
resumed, would vote “No.” An analysis of the vote 
seems to indicate that even in these parts of the 
province opinion is of the same mind as elsewhere. 

Previous to takifig the vote there was divided 
opinion as to the propriety of the wording of the 
question put before the electors—do you wish to 
continue to sell your barley and oats as at present? 
This form of words is satisfactory for those who 
would approve, but it does not provide for express¬ 
ing shades of opinion by those who would like some 
change. These fall into at least two classes: those 
who would have the Wheat Board discontinue the 
marketing of coarse grains altogether; and those 
who believe that glowers should be bee to choose 
between the Board and the open market, which two 
forms of marketing, they contend, could continue to 
operate successfully side by side. Assurances were 
given that in the case of a negative vote the prov¬ 
ince would cancel its complementary legislation, in 
which case the federal legislation would become 


ineffective, and the open market would be the only 
channel for marketing. In these circumstances those 
who wanted the grower to be able to choose be¬ 
tween the Board and the open market, although in 
reality favoring a change, were obliged to vote 
“Yes.” It will remain an open question as to how 
large this group is, and whether a different form of 
question would have affected the result. 

In any case, it will be noted that the vote touches 
only one aspect of grain marketing. It settles the 
question of compulsory marketing through the 
Wheat Board. It has nothing to do with the opera¬ 
tion of bulk contracts such as those which have 
governed the sale of wheat since 1946. It has 
nothing to do with the manner in which the Wheat 
Board is being used to depress domestic wheat 
prices in order to keep down the cost of living at the 
expense of grain growers, whose costs are being 
allowed to rise without let or hindrance. The flag¬ 
rant injustice caused by the latter policy needs no 
referendum to correct. 


Old Age Pensions 

On January 1, Canada enters into a new era with 
respect to old age pensions. Through the Old Age 
Assistance Act passed at the last session of parlia¬ 
ment, 145,000 needy persons aged 65-69 will, for 
the first time, become eligible for pensions up to 
$40 a month, subject to the means test. Under the 
Old Age Security Act, passed last month, all per¬ 
sons aged 70 or over will receive a uniform pension 
of $40 a month without the means test. The cost of 
the latter pension will be borne exclusively by the 
federal government, whereas the former will be 
borne equally between Ottawa and the province in 
which the pensioner happens to live. 

The Guide joins the overwhelming proportion of 
its readers in rejoicing with the pensioners on the 
improvement in their lot which should follow this 
settlement. It is entirely in keeping with the quick¬ 
ening of public conscience all over the civilized 
world regarding the condition of its ineffectives. 
The nation can take some credit for itself in the 
manner in which all shades of opinion pressed for 
some broadening of the old age pension base. As has 
been said by others, it is a significant indication of 
the national confidence that the introduction of 
universal old age pensions should have been at¬ 
tempted at a time of mounting burdens on the 
taxpayer for other purposes. 

There is, of course, a sobering side of the picture 
which unfortunately is not brought home to all. The 
over-all expenditure for the federal government 
involved in the passing of these two acts will be 
between $355 and $370 million. When the pension 
' plan was still in the discussion stage, a joint com¬ 
mittee of the Senate and the House wisely ruled 
that the pension from age 70, being advanced as a 
matter of right, should be financed by methods 
“requiring a direct and conscious payment by the 
largest possible number of those who will benefit 
from the program.” 

Taxpayers know now how the money is to be 
raised. Those who pay income tax will be charged 
another two per cent, with a ceiling of $60 annually 
on the tax individually paid. This is estimated to 
yield $95 million, which because of the $60 fea¬ 
ture, falls disproportionately on middle income 
people and not on large incomes. Corporation in¬ 
come tax is to be increased to yield an additional 
$65 million, and two per cent of the sales tax will 
be earmarked to provide perhaps another $145 
million. 

Except for the portion of the Canadian public 
paying personal income tax—which is less than half 
of those gainfully employed—it cannot be said that 
the principle laid down by the joint parliamentary 
committee has been honored. The small man whose 
modest store purchases cost just a little more be¬ 
cause of a ten per cent instead of an eight per cent 
sales tax isn’t aware that he is helping to pay the 
old age pension. Nor is he aware of it when he pays 
just a little more for the product or services of some 
corporation which raises its take to compensate in 
part for the higher corporation tax. It is “lost in the 
shuffle.” The method by which the necessary money 
is raised does nothing to break down the wide¬ 
spread notion that government benefits are "for 
free.” We doubt if anything less than a contributory 
pension plan will ever bring home this realization. 




Further Inflation Ahead 

The federal government’s half-yearly budgetary 
surplus of $513 million has not failed to draw fire 
from its critics. Canadians, they charge, are being 
grossly overtaxed. 

The surplus is almost entirely explained by the 
comparatively slow rate of rearmament expenditure. 
The last session of parliament appropriated $1,729 
million for this purpose in the present fiscal year. 
Of this amount only $470 million, or 27 per cent of 
the whole was spent in the first six months. But the 
rate of spending involved in preparedness may 
reach $125 million a month before the end of 
1952, according to the forecast of the Minister of 
Defence. As the rate of spending increases Mr. 
Abbott’s source of surplus will disappear. 

Those who look at this rising tide of expenditure 
in terms of inflation remember also that hand in 
hand with direct military disbursements Canada is 
spending unprecedented amounts in developing 
resources of strategic importance. The value of 
certain expansion projects now being undertaken 
for completion in 1955 or earlier amounts to $2,537 
million, according to the Bank of Montreal Novem¬ 
ber Business Review. By virtue of this development, 
Canadian capacity for the production of crude 
petroleum will be tripled, and iron ore output in¬ 
creased five-fold in the period 1950-55. 

The amount of money poured into these two 
streams, according to the latter institution, presages 
continued high levels of business, but also consti¬ 
tutes a warning that fundamental inflationary pres¬ 
sures may not yet have run their full course. 


Misleading Figures 


There is an old crack which admits that figures 
never lie, but asserts that liars have a habit of figur¬ 
ing. This ought to be widened to take in those 
people who would not deliberately lie, but who use 
statistics whose full import they do not compre¬ 
hend, but which certainly tend to perpetuate 
untruths. 

We are reminded of it by the protest which the 
Federation of Agriculture has continually directed 
at the Dominion Bureau of Statistics regarding the 
base period used for computing indexes of various 
prices. The Ottawa Bureau uses the period 1935-39 
for its comparisons. Press writers, and others who 
wish to flail farmers’ organizations, make the most 
out of the DBS figures built on this comparison to 
show that food prices have risen higher than others 
and are thus to blame in very large measure for the 
soaring cost of living. 

Every person who had to make a living out of a 
farm between 1935 and 1939 knows that agricul¬ 
ture was then in a depressed state. They know that 
even in a normal balanced recovery food prices 
based on an index so conceived would show up 
badly. How much fairer it would be to take for the 
base period a year like 1926 when, as most econo¬ 
mists will agree, a very good economic balance was 
attained throughout Canada. 

But taking the DBS figures at their own valua¬ 
tion, it is instructive to look at some other prices. 
The food price index looks modest compared 
some of the common stock prices. For inst; 
quoting the Federation Bulletin, “DBS figures sjj, 
that the price index of 105 common stocks as of 
August, 1951, was 169.7. Industrial stocks, 52 of 
them, show an index of 174.5. But the index of 
machinery and equipment shares has attained the 
magnificent height of 419.2 compared with 1935- 
39, and pulp and paper stocks have risen to an 
index of 588.5, textiles and clothing stocks to 366.3, 
beverage shares to an index of 419.9, while the 
shares of food and allied products have risen only 
to an index of 118.4.” 

Applying DBS figures to the more logical base 
period of 1926 one discovers that general whole¬ 
sale prices show a rise of 112.4 points. Wholesale 
prices for farm products show a rise of 119.4 points. 
The index price of the things farmers buy has risen 
102 points. The index of farm living costs has risen 
76 points since 1926, while urban living costs have 
risen 62.3 points. It is no academic argument that 
the Federation is advancing. The whole case for 
successive wage and price rises is based on miscon¬ 
ceptions rooted in the DBS persistence in the use of 
a faulty base period for comparison. 
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